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CHAPTER XIX. 


ae ee 


Tue Hoty Inquisition. 
ISS CHERRY’S sudden arrival at the 


MO Square was,a surprise to everybody, 
’ and, like most surprises, was not quite 
successful for the moment. She arrived 
in the afternoon, when Cara was out 
with Mrs. Meredith, and when her ap- 
pearance with her box excited no small 
astonishment among the servants, who 
were quite unprepared for a visitor 
And Miss Cherry was nervous and self. 
conscious, feeling her mission in every 
nerve, though all the rest of the world 
remained unaware of what she had 
come to do. When she had seen her 
things deposited in the spare room, and 
had been served with the unfailing cup 
of tea in poor Annie’s drawing-room, 
the sight of which, after so long, cost 
her some tears, she detained Nurse, 
who had brought this refreshment to 
her, to make what gentle preliminary 
investigations she could manage without 
exciting any suspicion. 
“ Is Miss Cara happy, do you think? Does she like being with her 
papa ? It must be a great change toher, Nurse. Of course, a child ought 
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to be happy with her father ; but—and then to change all at once from 
the country, and at this time of the year. Oh, Nurse! I hope my dear 
child is happy. You know how she was thought of at the Hill,” said 
Miss Cherry, who was weeping-ripe, and scarcely could keep down the 
tears. 

“Well, ma'am, for happy I can’t say; but she keeps her ’elth,” 
said Nurse; ‘that is what I’ve got most todo with. I don’t think as 
there’s much to brag of in the mornings, when she’s here by herself. If 
I was master I’d get out of this house, Miss Cherry, and I'd pull this 
room to pieces, and change everything. That’s why he can’t abide to 
come in here. It’s almost as bad as if my poor lady was a-lying here in 
state still, though it’s five years and more since she was took from us. 
It’s all as I can do myself to. keep steady when I sees all her things, as 
she took such pride in ; and master he can’t stand it—and I don’t wonder. 
But it ought to be changed, Bhd yen the young gentlemen comes in, then 
Miss Cara brightens up 

“ The young gentlemen, Nurse ?” 

“The Mr. Merediths, ma’am, from next door. Mr. Edward has but 
just come back ; but Mr. Oswald has been here regular, almost every day, 
and that cheers up a young lady ——” 

“ But, Nurse—! ” Cherry said with a gasp, and could say no more. 

“Yes, ma’am—I allow as it’s running a risk,” said Nurse, very 
gravely ; “but what is a person to say? If there was a lady to take the 
charge—but master pays no attention. I don’t think as he ever notices 
who comes and who goes.” , 6 

“But, oh! why didn’t I know?” cried Cherry: * Such a state of 
affairs ought not to have been permitted for a day,” 

“No more it didn’t ought to, Miss Cherry y but what cai a person 
do? I’ve said a word now and again, when I’ve had an opportunity, about 
the deceitfulness of young men, and as how young ladies had best pay 
no heed to them—when I could, you know, ma‘am. But whether them 
warnings is ever any good, I’m not the one to say. A young: lady like 
Miss Cara never thinks that it can be her as is t.. Even me, I can 
remember, though but a poor girl, it was always am my mind,.as I was 
the exception, and there couldn’t be no question of deceiying with 


me.” 


“Oh, deceiving’!” said Cherry, “ that ig. not | he question} b but Cara 
is with her papa’ in the evenings? That must be a comfort te him, and 
to her too, poor child.” ge oe 4 

Nurse gave a little cough. “ Mastery Bis evening 
out,” she said. 

Miss Cherry did not ask any more ; her suspicions were ail Beefirmed 
and her anxieties increased ; for though there was. no-question of de- 
ceiving in nurse’s sense of the word, and though that good woman's 
homilies no doubt fell quite- harmless upon Cara, yet the visits of a 
couple of young men to a girl “almost every morning,” conveyed an idea 
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of danger which made Miss Cherry’s hair stand on end. What the poor 
child. had been plunged into the moment she left that safe feminine nest 
at the Hill, all flowery and sweet, where some kind guardian was always 
at band! Launched into the world—never words could be more true. 
Miss Cherry sat in the haunted room, where poor Cara felt her mother’s 
eyes upon her, so full of pondering that she had no leisure to be affected 
by that memory. The poor woman, who was dead and safe, died away 
out of all thoughts when the affairs of the living came uppermost—the 
living who were so far from being safe, whose life lay before them, liable 
to be coloured through and through by the events of any solitary moment. 
This could scarcely be said of James Beresford perhaps, whose life was 
three-parts over ; but what penalties might not Cara have to pay for the 
pleasure of the moment !—the gay visitors who “ brightened her up” 
might leave darkness behind when their more active life carried them 
away to other scenes and occupations, and the companionship which 
made this opening of her existence cheerful might throw all the rest into 
shadow. So Miss Cherry, whose life knew nothing more than this, who 
had no varied experiences to show how one affection pushed out another, 
and on what lines of natural progress the course of life was drawn, 
thought to herself as she waited by the side of the fire, slowly sipping her 
cup of tea, for Cara’s return. She thought no more of her brother and 
Mrs. Meredith—people who were old enough to manage their own con- 
cerns. Cara occupied all her thoughts. She was herself, though she 
was old, more on Cara’s level of life than on that which was occupied by 
the kind neighbour for whom she had been so anxious when she came. 
After a while she heard voices outside, and going to the window, saw a 
little group at the house next door, the centre of which was Mrs. Mere- 
dith herself, smiling graciously upon some one who had arrived too early 
for her usual reception, and who was going disappointed away, when 
stopped by her arrival. Behind Mrs. Meredith was Cara, looking up to 
a handsome, dark-haired young man, who smiled upon her in a way which 
gave even to old Miss Cherry’s heart a sympathetic thrill. Surely he 
looked sincere, she said to herself; and what girl could resist such a 
look! For the moment Cherry forgot her terror and her precautions. 
Why should not Cara be the one happy girl whose happy love was to be 
blessed and sanctioned by everybody from the very beginning? Why 
should it not be so? Cherry asked herself. There was money-enough in 
the family to make it possible to indulge this only child of their hearts in 
whatever she might please to want—a husband if she liked, or any other 
toy. 1t was not, however, with such light-minded expressions that Cherry 
treated so solemn a subject. If he loved her, and if she loved him, why 
should there be any difficulty 1! Cherry herself was ready to give up every- 
thing to “secure” her darling’s “happiness.” These were thé words to 
use :—“'To secure Cara’s happiness!” Then there need be no question of 
danger or trouble of any kind. The young couple would ‘be married 
quite young, as it was for everybody’s happiness (people said) to be, and 
31—2 
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there need be no further anxiety, no further pain, on Cara’s account. 
They did not see her at the window, but stood talking, close together, the 
girl looking up, the young man looking down, until the door was opened, 
and they all disappeared. Cherry went back to her seat at the fireside and 
cried a little for pleasure at the thought of this happiness which was to 
come. To think of your child having precisely the blessedness, the good- 
fortune, which has not fallen to you, and which would have made you 
more happy than anything else,—could there be compensation more 
sweet? She cried for pleasure as she had cried before for anxiety, and 
sat with the firelight sparkling in that moisture which filled her eyes, 
and calculated how it could be done. Mrs. Meredith would allow her 
son something—as much at least as his school and university allowance, 
if not more; and though Aunt Charity was careful of her money, she 
could be liberal, too, on occasion. I am not sure even that it did not flash 
across Miss Cherry’s mind that one day the Hill and all its wealth would 
be her own ; but she repulsed the thought with poignant compunction : 
unless indeed it might be that the Hill should go at once to Cara, and 
thus make her marriage, as of a queen-regnant able to endow her hus- 
band plentifully, the most wise and seemly thing in the world, even 
though she was so young. After all her troubles and terrors, Miss 
Cherry had a moment of exquisite pleasure as she sat by the fire and 
arranged it all. She forgot that the room was haunted, she forgot her 
sister-in-law’s strange death, her brother’s long misery, and now the 
consolation which he had found, and which all his friends disapproved 
of, and she herself had come here to put a stop to. What were all these 
things in comparison with Cara happy, Cara blessed in that best and 
sweetest lot which had never come to herself? What matter, if it came 
to her dearest child ? 

She had plenty of time to indulge these thoughts, for her dearest 
child was a long time coming, and but for her delightful dreams, Miss 
Cherry might have felt somewhat dull and deserted in the still house. 
Tf she could but look through the partition and see into the drawing-room 
next door !—just a peep, to see her Cara with that charming young man 
beside her, bending over her. They were like a pair in a novel, Miss 
Cherry felt, or in a poem, which was better still—she, with those great 
blue eyes, which were Cara’s chief feature ; he, dark and splendid, with a 
glow of manly colour. How nice that he should be so handsome! For 
indeed sometimes girls are quite pleased and happy with those who are not 
handsome, so that this was something pardessus le marché, an exceptional 
advantage. Some one began to play the piano after a while, and the 
sound came through the wall. Was it perhaps he? Cara could not play 
so well as that. If it was he, then he must be accomplished too, as well 
as handsome. What a happy, happy girl! Though Miss Cherry was a 
little tired of waiting before Cara came in, she had not at all flagged in 
her enthusiasm, and when the girl flew to her, all flushed and excited with 
pleasure at the sight of her, it was all she could do to restrain her con- 
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CARITA. 645 
gratulations and blessings. “ For I must not say a word till she gives 
me her confidence,” she said to herself. 

“ Nurse told me as she let me in that you were here. Oh, Aunt 
Cherry, how glad Iam! When did you come? Why did you not send 
for me? Here I have been waiting nearly an hour at Mrs. Meredith’s, 
and you here!” 

“ My darling, you were happier there 

“ Happier than with you? I was happier than when I am alone; 
but if I had known you were here! And, oh! Aunt Cherry, there is 
only time to get ready for dinner! We can’t talk just now; how pro- 
voking it is! Tell me about Aunt Charity and home; but we must not 
keep dinner waiting.” 

“No, dear. How pleased I am,” said Miss Cherry, kissing her child 
with tender fondness, “to see you so considerate and careful of your 
papa’s comfort.” 

“Yes,” said Cara, doubtfully. “ Papa of course-—but it is more for 
cook and John ; they don’t like to have dinner kept waiting. Papa is 
often a little late himself, but of course no one could say anything to him.” 

This explanation was made as they went upstairs arm-in-arm, the 
girl clinging to her aunt with pretty fondness, embracing Miss Cherry’s 
arm with both her hands. Cara was paler than she had been at the 
Hill. Her eyes looked bigger and bluer than ever, her transparent com- 
plexion more delicate and changeable. She was prettier than Miss Cherry 
had ever seen her, but “did not look strong,” her anxious aunt thought. 
Was it the excitement of her position, the absorbing influence which had 
taken hold of her? How kind Cherry longed to take the child in her 
arms to beg for her confidence! ‘“ But I must not say a word till she tells 
me,” she said to herself with a sigh. 

Mr. Beresford took his sister's arrival very calmly. He accepted her 
halting explanation of her sudden visit to town with the calm of indif- 
ference. When he had said he was glad to see her, had he not said all 
that was necessary? Miss Cherry’s excuse was the dentist, that scourge 
yet blessing of middle-aged folks. And Cara, too, accepted the explana- 
tion with calmness though not with indifference. She led her back to the 
drawing-room after dinner with a light-hearted playfulness, unlike her 
usual gravity. 

“ How nice it is to have some one sitting opposite,” she said. “ Every- 
thing looks so cheerful to-night. And now we can talk.” 

“ Yes, Cara, as much as you please; and when your papa comes 
upstairs ¥ : 

“Oh, papa never comes upstairs, Aunt Cherry. He does not like 
this room. Mrs. Meredith has made him come two or three times to try 
and get him used to it; but he never looks happy here.” 

“ Then you go down to the library and sit with him there?” 

“Ought I to do that? He never said so, and I did not like to do it 
out of my own head. And then he goes out ——” 
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“ How lonely for you, my darling.” 

“Yes, it is lonely. Sometimes I feel a little frightened. It is so 
quiet ; listen!” said the girl, drawing nearer to her companion’sside, © “I 
don’t mind to-night when you are here ; but there is not a sound—cook 
and John shut-all the doors to keep the house quiet for papa; but, oh ! 
I should be so glad sometimes if I could hear them in the kitchen for 
company! I know it is very silly. Why should I be afraid? No one 
could come here but mamma, and she would never do harm to me, only 
good ; and yet I feel sometimes as if I could not bear it. How is it, I 
wonder? This is London, and the Hill is the country; but one always 
heacd something stirring there.” 

“ My dearest!” said kind Miss Cherry, crying over her; “ my own 
child! If I had known, if I could have thought you were left so much 
to yourself! but dear, you see a great deal of the people next door. That 
must cheer you up: tell me about them. There is Mrs. Meredith— 
she used to be a very nice woman; are you fond of her, Cara? and 
then there are her sons A 

“* Very fond,” said Cara with composure; “and the boys are kind. 
They come often in the morning to seeine. I am not sure which of 
them I like best. Edward has just come home. He is the one that is 
going to India; and Oswald writes poetry and is very clever. I go out 
with Mrs. Meredith in the afternoon—you must not think I am not very 
fond of her, Aunt Cherry—but then she is fond of so many people. You 
should see her afternoons. She is at home always at five, and the 
number of people who come! and she looks at them all alike, and listens 
to them as if she thought of no one else. Yes, I am very fond of her: 
but I like people to belong to me, not to everybody—like you, Aunt 
Cherry ; you are mine, mine!” the girl cried, with that flattery of exclu- 
sive appropriation which is so sweet to all, and especially to. those who 
are beyond the first fascinations of life. 

“ Yes, my darling,” said Miss Cherry, with tears in her soft eyes ; 
“me, and everything | have and everything I am, to do whatever you 
please with.” She had a right to be more lavish than any lover-in her 
self-offering ; for no love could have been so ready to give up will and 
wish, which are the last things any human creature likes to sacrifice, for 
the sake of the beloved. Miss Cherry would have allowed herself to be 
cut into little pieces at any moment, for the sake of the child, 

But these were not the kind of confidences she expected. She made 
an effort to bring Cara back to the other ground, and to elicit from her 
some tender confession. Romantic old Cherry was disappointed not. to 
have seen some trace of this confidence, irrepressible, eager to unbosom 
itself, but she was not hopeless of it still. 

“Tsaw you go in,’ she said. ‘I watched you from the window, 
Cara. Was that one of the Merediths that was with you ?—Very-nice- 
looking, rather dark. Which was that} You seemed to be great friends.’ 

“ This afternoon !—Were you at the window? How stupid Iwas not 
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to see you. I will never come near the house again without looking up 
at ‘the windows. It was Oswald, Aunt Cherry; he is always the one 
who has time to go out with us.—Do you think a man ought to have so 
much time? Yes, he is nice-looking, I think ; he és like a poet; and he 
is the one who chiefly stands by me, and comes to see me in the morning. 
He never seems to have anything particular to do,” Cara added with a 
slight air of vexation, which raised Miss Cherry’s hopes. 

“ But if he writes?” she said with a little awe. 

“ Ah, he does that at night ; -he sits up writing, and all day long he 
seems just to do what. he likes. They laugh at him for it, but he never 
minds. Mrs. Meredith sometimes says——Ah!” cried Cara, stopping 
short, and drawing a long sighing breath; a sort of muffled hollow sound 
went through the house—the shutting of the great hall-door, which 
seemed.to vibrate upwards from floor to floor. 

“ What is it, Cara?” said Miss Cherry, whose nerves were weak, and 
who jumped at any noise, even when she knew really what it was. 

“Tt is papa going out,” said Cara, with a little sigh ; and then ensued 
a momentary silence, which showed that this mighty event was of im- 
portance to her and inspired her imagination. ‘“ But I do not mind to- 
night,” she added, with soft sudden laughter, putting her hands together 
with an infantile movement of pleasure, “ when I have you!” 

They sat and talked the whole evening through, with that fertility 
of communication which exists between people who have very little to 
tell, arid yet are in perfect confidence with each other. What did they 
say? not much of any consequence. Miss Cherry told Cara all the 
news of the Hill, and Cara confided to Miss Cherry without meaning, 
or being aware of it, a hundred small details of her life, chiefly repeti- 
tions of what she had already said, yet throwing fresh light upon those 
simple monotonous dull days, which were so interesting to the elder lady. 
But not all Miss Cherry’s delicate leadings up to the point could win any 
confidential statement from the girl of the character her aunt had expected 
to hear. She was all confidence, and told everything without keeping 
back a thought; but there was nothing of this description to tell; and 
Miss Cherry was at last obliged to acknowledge it to herself with great dis- 
appointment. ‘ There has been no explanation yet,” she said to herself. 
She was not the first who has been disappointed by finding that a sup- 
posed romance had no existence. They sat quite late, till Miss Cherry, 
used to early hours, began to droop and get weary; but even after this 
feeling had crept over her eyes, and betrayed her into a yawn or two, 
she sat still, heroically waiting for her brother's return. 

“ When does your papa come in? is he not Jate to-night?” she said 
at last, when her endurance had nearly reached its limits. She would 
have suffered any hardship for her darling, but the habits of her early 
innocent country life were strong upon her, and to stay up till midnight 
seemed almost immoral to Miss Cherry ; still more immoral it seemed to 
her, however, to go to bed, without bidding your host good-night. 
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“T think he is always late ; but no one waits up for him,” said Cara. 
“ T never see him after dinner. Have I tired you out talking? I go to 
bed early,” said the little girl, with a forlorn look ; “ because it is so dull ; 
but I am so happy to-night. Oh, I wish you would never go away any 
more.” 

“ My darling, I thought you had a great deal better company than 
me!” 

“ Ah, but you were mistaken, you se2. Sometimes I have very nice 
company though, when'we dine with the Merediths. She asks us every 
week, and sometimes I go out to parties with her, which are pleasant. 
But it is very dull the other nights,” said Cara, with unconscious pathos ; 
“and the only thing I can do to amuse myself is to go to bed.” 

She laughed, but it was not a cheerful laugh. And was it possible 
that on the other side of the partition her father was sitting, whose poor 
little daughter had nothing better to do to amuse herself than to go to 
bed? What could James mean by such conduct? It was very hard for 
Cherry to be just in such strange circumstances, and not to blame, as 
most people would have done, the woman who was concerned. Visions 
of ill-names, such as “ elderly siren,” which innocent Miss Cherry had 
read in the papers, drifted into her simple brain in spite of herself. Why 
did she let him do it? Why did she encourage him to go to her? What 
were they talking about? Miss Cherry, though she was so sleepy, could 
not really rest, even after she went to bed, till she heard once more that dull 
sound through the house of the great door shutting. The houses in the 
square were well built for London houses, and the corresponding sounds in 
the house next door, when the visitor departed, did not reach the watcher’s 
ears. But it was with some anxiety in her thoughts that Miss Cherry 
wondered how the sons liked it, and what they thought of their mother’s 
constant visitor: and she a married woman: and James still making 
believe to feel his wife’s loss so deeply that he could not enter his drawing- 
room without pain! Miss Cherry blushed in the darkness, throwing a 
warm reflection upon the pillow, if there had been any light to show it, 
over this thought. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE! PERUGINO. 


Oswatp MEReEpITH had a new direction given to his thoughts. He was not, 
as may be easily divined, so clever as Cara gave him credit for being, nor, 
indeed, as his family supposed, who knew him better than Cara did ; but 
he was full of fancy and a kind of gay, half-intellectual life which might 
be called poetic so far as it went. His head was full of the poets, if 
not of poetry; and a certain joyous consciousness of existence and of 
well-being which made his own pursuits and enjoyments beautiful and 
important te him, was in all he did and said, He was notso much selfish 
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as self-occupied, feeling a kind of glory and radiance about his youth, 
and conscious freedom and conscious talents which elated him, without 
any absolute vanity or self-love. Naturally all the people who were 
equally self-occupied, or whose temperaments ran counter to Oswald’s, 
took it for granted that he was vain and selfish ; and those who loved 
him best were often impatient with him for this happy contentment, 
which made him pleased with his own aimless ways, and indifferent to 
everything that demanded any exertion which would interfere with 
the smooth current of his enjoyable and enjoying life. For himself he 
was too good-natured to criticise or find fault with any one—having 
no ideal himself to derange his satisfaction with his own circumstances 
and behaviour, he had no ideal for others, and was quite content that 
they too should enjoy themselves as they pleased, and find each for him- 
self the primrose paths which suited him best ; but he did not inquire 
into the primrose paths of others. He was so pleased with his own, so 
ready to tell everybody how delightful it was, how he enjoyed it, what pretty 
fancies it abounded in, and pleasant intercourse, and merry sunshiny ways. 
For Edward, who worked, he had the kindest toleration, as for an odd 
fellow who found his pleasure that way ; and his mother, who sympathised 
with everybody, he regarded also with half-laughing, satisfied eyes as 
one whose peculiar inclinations laid her open to a charge of “ humbug,” 
which, perhaps, was not quite without foundation. Let everybody follow 
their own way: that was the way in which, of course, they found most 
pleasure, he said to himself, and in the lightness of his heart had no idea 
of any other rule. Cara had brought in a new and very pleasant element 
into his life; he liked to go to her and tell her what he was doing and 
receive that ready sympathy which was to him something like the per- 
fume of flowers—a thing for which it was quite unnecessary to make any 
return, but which was delightful to receive, and which added a something 
more exquisite and delicate to the very atmosphere in which this young 
demi-god lived, caressed by gods and men. What more could he do for 
Cara or any one but communicate his own satisfaction to her, make her a 
sharer in the pleasure he felt in himself and his life? He was “ very fond ” 
of Cara. He would not, for a moment, have permitted any one to take 
her companionship and sympathy from him. To tell Cara, was not that 
the first thing that occurred to him when anything happened, any new 
gratification or success? As for hearing from her in return what thoughts 
came into’ her little head, what happened in her quiet life—that did not 
occur to Oswald. To talk of himself seemed so much more natural and 
so much more interesting, to Cara as well as to himself. Was it not 
really so? He was a man, three-and-twenty, at the very most triumphant 
moment of life, free to go anywhere he pleased, to do anything he liked, 
strong, clever, handsome, sufficiently rich. Could any circumstances be 
more delightful, more satisfactory? No woman, let alone a little girl, 
without freedom of action, could be so well off, so consciously at the 
“high top-gallant” of mortal pleasantness. The sense of this suffused, so 
31—5 
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to speak, his whole being. It was not selfishness, any more than happiness 
is selfishness ; there was even a kind of spontaneous unconscious gratitude 
in it for all the pleasant things in his lot. 

It was with this feeling strong in his mind that he had walked along 
the streets the day of the accident to the little school-girl. It had been 
just his luck to meet with a true Perugino face. Little processions of school 
children are the commonest things in the world, but you might. have 
passed a hundred of them before you came upon anything like the soft 
Umbrian glow of that complexion, that tender roundness of the soft form, 
the devout, sweet eyes. The incident itself, it was true, was something 
of a break upon the general felicity ; but Oswald was able to hope that 
the little girl whom he had carried with the utmost care and kindness to 
the hospital, with a sympathetic pallor on his handsome face, would 
turn out to be not so much hurt, or at least would mend rapidly 
and be none the worse. He felt very sorry for the poor little thing, yet 
felt. there was a certain luck in the accident, for otherwise he could only 
have looked at the Perugino, not spoken to heras hedidnow. He found 
out the name of the house to which she belonged, and asked permission 
of the Sister who had been in charge of the procession to go and inquire 
for the little sufferer. ‘ Alas, I am afraid for a long time inquiries must 
be made at the hospital,” she said, but gave him her name, Sister Mary 
Jane, with natural pleasure in the kindness of so handsome a young man, 
and one who looked so comme il faut, so thoroughly a gentleman. It is 
just as good in an ugly and common person to be kind, but somehow 
nobody thinks so, and Oswald’s anxiety to hear of the child’s progress 
seemed exceptional virtue in the mind even of the good Sister. ‘“ Never 
say the upper classes are indifferent to other people’s welfare,” said 
Sister Mary Jane. “I don’t believe a working man-could have shown 
half so much feeling.” And young Agnes, the teacher, said nothing 
against this, but admired secretly and wondered why he had looked at her 
so, and whether by any chance they might ever meet again. Oswald, for 
his part, went away from the hospital with his head full of that new 
“poem” which he had begun on the spot even before the rapprochement 
of the accident— 


From old Pietro’s canvas fresh y sprung, 
Fair face !—_— 


That. was all the length he got; he discarded the other line and a half 
which I have already recorded, and went about all day saying over that 
“ fair face!” to himself. It made a suggestive break in the verse which 
was delightful to him, and gave him a point of pleasure the more—plea- 
sure, and piquant suggestion of other sweetness to come. 

Next day he went, as he felt it his duty to do, to, the hospital .to in- 
quire for the child ; and in the waiting-room he found to his wonder and 
delight the Perugino herself, waiting meekly for news, but accompanied 
by a somewhat grim personage who would have been-the lay-sister of a 
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Roman Catholic sisterhood, but whom Oswald did not know (nor do I) how 
to-classify in the spick and span new conventual system of Anglicanism. 
She kept apart with humility, but she kept her eye from under the poke- 
bonnet fixed upon the young lady whom she attended, so that Oswald 
was able to exchange only a few words with her. ‘The little girl had her 
leg broken ; which was very serious ; but she had passed a good night 
and was going on well; which was more cheerful and restored the smiles 
to the young faces of the inquirers, to whom it was further intimated 
that on a certain day her friends: might be admitted to see the little 
patient. “Oh. thanks ! I will come,” cried Agnes ; and then she explained 
with a blush that poor little Emmy was an orphan and had no friends out 
of the “ House.” ‘“ But everybody is fond ofher there,” she added. Per- 
haps it was the coming in of some new feeling into his mind that made 
Oswald as effusive and sympathetic as his mother herself could have been. 
“Then God bless the House,” he said, “for taking such care of the friend- 
less.” Agnes looked at him gratefully with humid eyes. 

“Then you are not one of the people who disapprove of it?” she 
said ; “indeed they do things there we could not do staying at home.” 

“ Ah,” said Oswald with a smile, “I can'see you are wanted to stay 
at home—and I don’t wonder.” 

The girl shrank back a little. “ I am not a Sister,” she said, with youth- 

“T am not good enough. I only teach. We must go back 


He stood aside with his hat in his hand to let them pass, and even 
the lay Sister, not used to courtesies, was moved by the politeness in 
which her humble person had a share. “I never saw a more civil- 
spoken gentleman,” she said as they went towards the “ House.” Agnes 
in her private heart felt that he was more than a civil-spoken gentleman. 
How tenderly he had carried the child, and how good it was to take the 
trouble of going to inquire after her; and what kind enthusiasm was in 
his face when he bade God bless the “House” for taking care of the friend- 
less. Ah, that was how it ought to be thought of! The bread and 
butter of the little orphans was somehow more noble than that bread and 
butter which had disgusted her at home when all her little brothers and 
sisters were squabbling for it, and mamma scolding the elder girls for 
letting them make such a noise,and the whole house filled with insubordi- 
nation and confusion. Her work now was more satisfactory, and Louisa, 
who did not mind, and who scolded back again when there was scolding 
going on, was quite enough for all that was wanted; but still Agnes 
felt very glad that “the gentleman” had set her present life before ber 
thus anew as help to the friendless. In reality, taking the facts of the 
case, it was always the bread and butter, though that was noble when 
given to orphans and the friendless, which was but commonplace when dis- 
pensed to one’s brothers and sisters. Yet life, take it how you will, ina 
vulgarish common Reetory, full of children, or in a “ House” devoted to 
the help of one’s fellow-creatures, is an unheroic sort of affair at the best, 
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There is no making up to that ideal that flies from you further and fur- 
ther as life goes on. Does not everything turn into commonplace as one’s 
hands touch it, as one executes it, the great imagination gliding ever fur- 
ther and further off, mocking you from the skies? So Agnes felt as she 
went back to the House to go on with the lessons of the little orphans, 
in their somewhat dingy schoolroom, all the afternoon. 
As for Oswald he pursued his walk, more and more delighted with 
this new adventure. 
“From old Pietro’s canvas freshly sprung, 
The gentle form disclosing to my heart, 
Of that dear image, sweet and fair and young, 
Image beloved of art ; 
Which in all ages represents the dream 
Of all perfection——” 


Here he broke down ; there was nothing fitly rhyming to “dream” which 
would suit his subject, unless it was something about a ‘“ wondrous 
theme,” which would be commonplace. Here accordingly he stuck, with 
other monosyllables rushing about hopelessly in his head, in the pleased 
excitement of a rhymester with a new source of inspiration. Better than 
staying at home! What would be better than staying at home would 
be to take this Perugino away to see the other Peruginos in the world, to 
carry her off to the loveliest places that could be thought of, to wander 
with her alone by riversides and in green woods and by summer seas, 
Italy! that would be better than staying at home, better than the 
“ House” with its orphans. Such an idea as this had never crossed 
Oswald’s mind before. He had thought that he had been in love—indeed 
he was in love (was not he?) with Cara even now, and could not be 
content without her sympathy. But never before had he felt it 
necessary to think of the other, of the individual he was in love witb, 
first before himself. Now, however, that it had come to him to do this, 
he did it in his characteristic way. How sweet it would be to carry her 
off from all these vulgar scenes, to show her everything that was beauti- 
ful, to show himself to her as the very source of felicity, the centre of 
everything. A teacher in a charity school, of course she was poor. He 
would like to make her rich, to clothe her beautifully, to give her the half 
of all his own delights. How sweet it would be! and how grateful she 
would be, and how those liquid brown eyes would look, full of eloquent 
thanks. He laughed at himself as he went on. Why, this was something 
new, another delight added to the pleasures of his life, a delight of gene- 
rosity which he had never known before. To be sure it was all in ima- 
gination, but is not imagination the better part of life ? 

On the visitors’ day Oswald went back again to the Hospital, and 
found out there exactly the length of time that the visitors were allowed 
to stay. She would remain to the last he felt sure, to comfort the 
little patient. And his plan was successful. At the last moment, when 
the doors were almost closing, she came running through the great hall, 
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apologising to the porter for being so late, the ladyhood of her light 
figure and soft step showing very distinctly after the crowd of good, 
honest, anxious women, mothers or wives of the patients who had come 
out before her. Agnes was by herself, for the “ House” was not far off, 
and her dress was a sufficient protection toher. It was not a protection, 
however, against Oswald, who came eagerly up with a pretence of being 
just too late to inquire, which delighted himself as the cleverest expedient. 
“ How is she?” he asked quite anxiously, and Agnes gave her report 
with the greatest gravity. The little girl was making quite satisfactory 
progress. She was very well cared for, and quite comfortable, though 
she had cried when her visitor left her. “That was not so wonderful,” 
Agnes said seriously, “for I was like a sight of home to her, you 
know.” 

“T don’t think it was at all wonderful,” said Oswald, with equal 
gravity. ‘Had it been me I should have cried too.” 

She looked at him suspiciously, with rising colour; but Oswald looked 
innocence itself. He went on quietly walking by her side as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world. “ Are your pupils all orphans,” he 
asked, “or are others received?” with the air of a philanthropist who had 
troops of poor children to dispose of. This was what Agnes thought, 
and the “ House” was in want of funds, as where is the “ House” thatis 
not? She answered with some eagerness : 

“T think if they have lost one parent—I know we have widows’ 
children ; and they are very glad if kind people will send children to be 
paid for,” she said. ‘“ But perhaps that was not what you meant?” 

“T have not got any children to send; but I should like to subscribe 
to such an excellent institution. Charities are often so unsatisfactory,” 
he said in his most solemn tone, with a gravity which was sublime. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she said doubtfully. “I do not know very 
much about charities, but I am sure the Sisters would bevery glad ; they 
have more to do than they have money for, I know. They are always 
wanting to do more.” 

“T suppose I might send my offering,” said Oswald clumsily, “to 
Sister Mary Jane ;” then he paused, perceiving a further advantage. “ If 
you will kindly show me where the convent is, I will see her at once.” 

“It is close by,” said Agnes—then looked at him again, with a shade _ 
of doubt on her face. He was not like the sort of person to visit Sister 
Mary Jane; still if he brought subscriptions, had she any right to stop 
him? She went along by his side for another moment, demure and quiet. 
As for Oswald, between his terror of awakening her suspicions and his 
desire to laugh at his own dissimulation, his usual readiness quite failed 
him. He, too, walked by her as grave as a judge. He dared not look at 
her lest he should laugh, and he dared not laugh lest he should destroy 
his chances once and for all. 

“T have seen convents abroad,” he said at last, “ but none in England. 
Forgive my curiosity; are the same rules observed? Is there a Lady 
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Superior, Abbess, or Prioress, or , don’t be angry with me if I show’ 
my ignorance t” 

“T never was abroad,” said Agnes; “there is a Sister Superior, that 
is all.” 

“Then I suppose the Abbesses exist only in books,” he said with an 
insinuating stile. 

“I have not:read many books.” Then she thought she was perhaps 
uncivil toa man who was coming with a subscription. ‘“ Papa did not 
approve of light books, and I have not much time for reading now.” 

“You have not been there long? Is the routine severe? Don’t 
think I am asking from mere curiosity,” said Oswald ; “indeed I have a 
motive in wishing to know.” 

“Oh no, not severe ; there is a great deal to do. We have toattend 
to all the children. If you are fond of children it is not at all hard ; but 
what one wishes for is to be quiet sometimes,” said Agnes; “ that is not 
so easy when the place is so full.” 

“ Ah! I know a girl who has too much quiet, who would like: to be 
in a full house and hear other people’s voices.” 

“ Lots are very different in this world,” said Agnes with gentle wis- 
dom ; “one cannot tell which to choose ; the only safe thing is to do one’s 
best ; to aim at something good.” 

“ Or to make the best of what we have,” said Oswald. 

A flush of sudden colour came to her face. “It is surely best to aim 
at something above us,” she said with some confusion; “just to be con- 
tent cannot be the highest good, if what we have by nature is nothing 
but what others can do just as well; is not that a reason for taking the 
matter into one’s own hands and trying something better?” 

Special pleading! He could see in her eyes, in her every expression, 
that this was her own case which she was arguing with such warmth, and 
that indeed there was some doubt in her mind as to this highest idea 
which she had followed. And in the fervour of the self-argument she 
had forgotten that she did not know him, and that he had no right to be 
walking thus familiarly by her side. 

“The worst is,” he said, “ that when we follow an ideal, the result is 
sometimes disappointment. Have you not found it so?” 

She blushed very deeply, and cast a wondering glance up at him, 
astonished at his penetration. “I did not say so,” she cried. “Iam not 
disappointed—only one did not think of all the details. Real things are 
never so beautiful as things are in your imagination, that is all.” 

“Is italways so?” he said, stealing alwaysa little further on. “ For 
then this world would be a sadly unsatisfactory place, and life would not 
be worth living.” 

“ Ah, everybody says so,” cried Agnes, “that is what I always rebel 
against. Because one thing disappoints you, why should everything? 
They say the world is so bad, all full of delusion ; but God made it—it 
eannot be so bad if we took pains enough to find out what is best,” 
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Oswald's heart: was touched ; by the eagerness in her face and the 
beauty of its dimples—but a little by the contrast between this young 
creature’s abstract purpose and his own want of any purpose at all, “TI 
am not good enough to keep up such an argument,” he said ingenuously 
enough; “I am afraid I am content to get along just as it happens from 
day to day. You make me blush for myself.” 

When he said this an overpowering blush covered the face which was 
turned towards him under the poke-bonnet. ‘Oh, what have I been 
saying ?” she cried, crimson with shame and compunction. How she had 
been talking to a stranger, a man, a person whose very name she did not 
know! What would the Sisters say, what would mamma say if she 
knew? Would not this heinous offence against all the proprieties prove 
everything they had ever said against her independent outset in the world ? 
And he, what could he think? Agnes wished the pavement might open 
and swallow her up—as it had done once or twice before at very great 
crises of history. She could not run away from him, that would be a 
worse folly still, especially as the ‘“ House” was already in sight. But 
she shrank away from him as far as the narrow pavement would permit, 
and did not dare to look at him again. 

“You have said nothing but what it was good to say,” he said 
hurriedly. ‘Do not be angry with yourself for having spoken to me. 
Iam not unworthy of it. It will do me good, and it cannot have harmed 
you. I donot even know your name,” here he made a slight pause, 
hoping she might tell him ; “ mine is Oswald Meredith. I am not much 
good, but if anything could make me better it would be hearing what 
you have said. Life is perhaps too pleasant to me—and I don’t take 
thought enough of what is best ; but I will think of you and try,” said 
Oswald, with a little innocent, honest, natural hypocrisy. He meant it 
for the moment though he did not mean it. A little glow of virtuous 
feeling rose in his breast. Yes, to be sure, he, too, would think of what 
was best in life and do it—why not? it would be good and right in itself, 
and agreeable to her. To be sure he would do it. . The resolution was 
very easy and gave him quite a warm glow of virtue and goodness.. He 
had no secret. wickedness to give up, or struggles with favourite vices to 
look forward to. He would be good, certainly, and made up his mind to 
it with all the bland confidence and light-hearted certainty of a child:, ~ 
_. And then he went across the street to the ‘‘ House” and put down 
his name for such a subscription as made the heart leap within ‘the sober 
bosom of Sister Mary Jane. i 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A. ConFIDENoE. + -eiccinig a bog 
“Cara, I want to tell you something,” said Oswald. “Book here; here 
isa comfqrtable chair.. Never mind ‘your aunt; my mother will take 
care of her. I never have you now, not for half’a minute. ~If I-were 
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not in love with her, I should hate your aunt—she is always there. I 
never can manage to say a word to you.” 

This was said in Mrs. Meredith’s drawing-room after dinner. Of course 
it is needless to say that Mrs. Meredith, apprised of Miss Cherry’s arrival, 
had immediately done her part of neighbourly and friendly kindness by 
asking her to dinner at once. 

“‘ Never! She has been here two days,” said Cara. 

“ Two days is a very long time, especially when new thoughts are 
coming into one’s mind, and new resolutions. I think we are all too 
worldly-minded, Cara. Life is a more serious thing than you and I have 
been thinking. A great revolution has occurred in my thoughts.” 

“Oh, Oswald! you have been hearing some great preacher ; he has 
made you think? Who was it? I have so often heard of things like 
that. It must be my fault,” said Cara, piteously; “it never has any 
effect upon me—but perhaps I never heard any one good enough.” 

“That is it,” said Oswald. “It was not a preacher, but some one I 
met casually. I have made up my mind to be a great deal more in 
earnest — much more serious.” 

“Oh, Oswald! I am so glad! That was all you wanted to make you 
very, very nice—quite what one wished.” 

“So you did not think me very, very nice, Cara? I flattered myself 
you did like me. For my part, I never criticised you, or thought any- 
thing wanting. You were Cara—that was enough for me. I should 
have liked to think, that simply because I was Oswald a 

“So it was! If I had not liked you because you were Oswald, should 
I ever have ventured to say that to you?” asked Cara, with a little in- 
dignation. “ But you may be very fond of people, and yet see that some- 
thing would make them still nicer. How happy your mother will be— 
and Edward ¥ 

“ Edward may go to Jericho!” said Oswald, with some indignation. 
“ What right has he to set himself up as a judge of his elder brother ! 
I can see with the back of my head that he is watching us now, and 
furious because I am talking to you. You are too gentle, Cara, and have 
too much consideration for him. A boy like that should be kept in his 
place—not but that he’s a very good fellow when you don’t bring him 
forward too much. I wrote a little thing last night that I want to read 
to you. Shall you be alone at twelve to-morrow if I come in? Do some- 
thing with Aunt Cherry ; send her out shopping—all ladies from the 
country have shopping to do ; or to her dentist, if that is what she has 
come to town for, poor dear old soul. But anyhow be alone, Cara, to- 
morrow. I want your opinion of my last poem. The subject is a face 
that I met by accident in the street—a complete Perugino, as if it had 
stepped out of a picture ; though I don’t know which it resembles most— 
one of the angels in that great picture in the Louvre, or a Madonna 
somewhere else—but such colour and such sentiment. I want to read 
them to you, and to hear what you think,” 
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“ Yes, Oswald ; but tell me about this other thing, this change in your 
mind.” 

“Tt is all the same thing; my heart is full of it. You think me 
mysterious, but I can’t talk freely to-night with all these people so 
close round us. Listen, Cara,” he said, approaching his face close to 
hers, and speaking in a half whisper of profoundest confidentialness— 
“ Listen, I want your sympathy. I think I have arrived at a crisis in 
my life.” 

This little group was watched by more than one pair of eyes, and with 
very varied feelings. The party consisted of Mr. Beresford, Miss Cherry, 
and that old friend of the Meredith family, who attended all Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s receptions, Mr. Sommerville. And ofall the spectators, Mr. Beresford 
was perhaps the only one who did not cast a glance and a thought towards 
the two young people so distinctly isolating themselves from the rest in 
their corner. Mr. Sommerville looked at them with a sort of chuckle, 
reflecting that, as the only child of her father, Cara was no doubt well 
worth the trouble ; and that, at this moment at least, the idle Oswald was 
not losing his time. Mrs. Meredith glanced at them with a soft pride and 
sympathetic pleasure in what she considered her son’s happiness ; a pleasure 
unmarred by the thought that her other son was rendered anything but 
happy by this spectacle. But the two whose minds were absorbed by the 
scene, and who scarcely could even make a pretence of attending to any- 
thing else, were Miss Cherry and Edward Meredith. Poor Edward sat 
behind backs with a book in his hand, but he never turned over the leaf. 
All that he was capable of seeing for the moment was his brother's 
shoulders, which were turned to him, and which almost shut out the view 
of Cara, who was sitting on a little sofa fitted into a corner, separated 
entirely from the rest of the party by Oswald, who sat in front of her 
with his back tured to the others, leaning forward to talk to her. More 
than the habitual suppressed sense that his brother was preferred to him 
in everything was the feeling in Edward’s mind now. This time he was 
disappointed as well as wounded. Edward had been more light-hearted, 
more self-confident, than he had ever been known to be in his life before, 
since the conversation with Cara which has been recorded in this history. 
He had thought then that at last he had found some one who was capable 
of judging between Oswald and himself, and of understanding that all 
the good was not on one side. When Cara had spoken of the difference 
between those who talked of themselves, and those whose minds were 
open to the troubles of others, Edward’s heart had danced with sudden 
pleasure. She had made the unfailing comparison between them which Ed- 
ward felt, everybody to make, and she had not thrown herself, as most of 
the world did (he thought), entirely on Oswald’s side. Alas, poor Edward ! 
what was he to think now? He sat and watched with indescribable 
feelings while this little scene arranged itself, feeling it intolerable, yet 
incapable of doing anything to prevent it. Had her feelings changed, 
then, or had she only spoken so to please him, not meaning it ; adopting 
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the doubtful practice—very doubtful, though St. Paul seems to recommend 
it—of being all things to all men? Edward suffered sometimes from 
seeing his mother do this ; must he find the same in her too? the thought 
was bitter to him. With his book held, he did not know how, in his 
hands, he watched the pair. Oswald bent forward close to her, talking 
low, so that she only could hear, shutting out the rest of the people in the 
room, the rest of the world, how many soever and how important they 
might have been, appropriating her altogether to himself; and Cara 
yielded to it, and smiled, and showed no displeasure. Could this mean 
anything but one thing? Perhaps some passing lovers’ quarrel had dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of affairs between them, when she spoke to 
Edward ‘as she had done, and raised his hopes. Perhaps——but why 
speculate on anything so little encouraging? It threw him down, as it 
were, at a plunge from those airy and lovely heights of youthful possi- 
bility, where Oswald had always preceded him, gleaning everything that 
was most desirable. It seemed to Edward that he had never cared for 
anything in his life but Cara—her sweet “friendship,” as the young man 
called it, the appreciation and understanding of him which he had read in 
her eyes; surely the elder brother who had all the success and all the 
social happiness for his portion might have spared him this. It was the 
rich man and the poor man over again. Oswald was welcome to anything 
but Cara; and yet he had come out of his way to pluck this one flower 
which Edward had hoped might be for him. His heart sank as he watched 
them, down, down, to unimaginable depths. Oswald would not care for 
her as he would have done. She would but be a pleasure the more to the 
elder brother, whereas to Edward she would have been everything. No 
doubt he was talking to her now of himself, his own prowess, and what 
he had done or was going to do. Herself and how she was feeling would 
drop as things unworthy consideration ; but Edward would have made 
them the chief, the most interesting topics—he would have forgotten him- 
self to set her high above all others. Was this the way of the world, of 
which so much was written in books and sung in poetry? The book 
trembled in Edward’s hand, and his heart suddenly swelled and filled with 
a sick and bitter discontent. 

As for Miss Cherry, she was at the opposite point of the ¢ compass. 
She forgot her terrors, forgot her troubles, in pleasure atthat most consoling 
of sights. Her gentle soul floated in a very sea of soft reflected happiness. 
Never to her had come that delight of youth. Dreams had been her 
portion all her life; perhaps disappointment, perhaps only the visionary 

suspense of waiting for something which never came ; but to see before her 
eyes her dearest child reaping the harvest of her own silent wishes! Was 
not that almost a better portion than being happy in her own person ? 
Cherry forgot to talk, and made only a rambling reply when addressed, 
so much was her heart absorbed in the “ young people.” She thought that 
now surely Cara would tell her, and that she would take the child into 
her arms and ery over her, and rejoice in her, Better than happiness o 
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her own! Her own happiness (Miss Cherry reflected), had she got it, 

would have been half worn out by this time—waning, perhaps faded by 

time. Whereas, the deferred blessedness which Cara would enjoy instead 

of her would be fresh as any flower, and fill all hearts with joy. She 
sat at the corner of the fire opposite, saying “God bless them,” over 
and over, and working out in her mind all kinds of calculations about 
money,.and how much they would begin on, and where they should live. 
For Miss Cherry was resolved that Cara should not be balked of her 
happiness. On that point she would be firm as a rock. If the young 
man had not very much, what did that matter so long as they loved each 
other, and Cara had plenty? And Cara should have plenty, however any 
one might oppose or obstruct. God bless them! All the happiness that 
should have been hers, and their own in addition—that was what she 
wished for this happy, happy, happy pair; and so sat there, taking no 
share in the conversation, making answers so far from the mark that 
lively old Mr. Somerville set her down as a very stupid person, and even 
Mrs. Meredith, who was kind in her judgment of everybody, could not 
help thinking that Cherry had grown duller with years. 

All this happened because Oswald Meredith, having arrived, as he said, 
at a crisis in his life, and being one of the people to whom a confidante is 
needful, had chosen to elect Cara, with whom up to the time of meeting his 
Perugino Agnes he had been half in love, to that office—so easily are 
people deceived—not a soul in the room could have believed it possible 
that the love which he was whispering in Cara’s ear was love for some- 
body else; nor indeed, so limited were the communications which were 
possible with so many people close about them, had Cara herself any clear 
idea on the subject. That he had something to tell her was certain, and 
she had almost pledged herself to get Aunt Cherry out of the way, and 
see him alone next day, to receive his confidence. And no fluttering of 
Cara’s heart, no reluctance to give this promise, or excitement about the 
explanation, complicated the matter as far as she was concerned. The 
two who gave rise to all these speculations—to the misery in Edward’s 
heart, and the joy in Miss Cherry’s—were the two calmest people in the 
room, and the least occupied by this interview which had made them the 
observed of all observers. After a while, Mrs. Meredith called to Cara 
(with a little compunction at disturbing Oswald in his happiness ; but for 
the moment that very evident exhibition of it had lasted long enough, 
the kind mother thought) and made her come out of her corner and sing. 
And Oswald went with her to the piano, where the lights were dim as 
usual, and where her sweet floating young voice rose up, not too loud nor 
too much in the centre of everything, the very luxury of drawing- 
room performances. The elder people might talk if they were so disposed 
without disturbing the singer, or might stop and listen when a high pure 

tone floated upward like a bird into the skies, and enjoy the momentary 
ecstasy of it without formal attention to every bar. She sang, ‘If he 
upbraid ” and “ Bid me discourse,’ those twin melodies ; and those flowing 
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fragments of the divine Ariel, which seem to breathe fragrance as well as 
sweetness to the ear. Miss Cherry knew the songs by heart; had she 
not played the accompaniments till her fingers ached, and “ practised ” 
them over and over, till the young voice got familiar with them to that 
height of delicious perfection? But she sat and listened now as if she 
had never heard them before—asking herself was there not a sweeter, more 
exquisite tone, born of love and happiness, in Cara’s voice. As for Ed- 
ward, poor fellow, he never budged from his seat, and never put down 
his hook—of which, however, he had not read a line. She was Oswald’s 
now and not his. He did not know why it was that this disappointment, 
this desertion gave him so deep a pang; for he had not been thinking 
about love, nor had he any experience in it. One more had gone over to 
Oswald’s side ; but somehow the whole world on Edward’s did not feel as 
if it could balance that one. Why should he listen to those notes that 
seemed to tear his heart? He would have done all that for Cara that her 
song declared her ready to do—was it for Oswald !—answered her up- 
braiding with unresentful smiles, and thought her looks, however angry, 
to be like morning roses washed in dew. All that he could have done 
—but it was Oswald these looks were for, and not for him. Poor boy! he 
sat with his book before his face, paying no attention as it seemed, but 
hearing and seeing everything. And at the end of every song came a 
little murmur of their voices as they consulted what the next was to be— 
the prettiest group ! he stooping over her, finding her music for her—and 
the gleam of the candles on the piano making a spot of light about her 
pretty head and white dress. But Edward would not look, though he 
seemed to have a picture of them painted upon the blackest of back- 
grounds in his heart. 

Miss Cherry was so led astray from the object of her special mission 
that she scarcely observed that her brother lingered behind them when 
they left, and in the flurry of finding Oswald at her side as they went 
down the steps of one house and up the steps of the other, no very 
lengthened pilgrimage—overlooked altogether the fact that Mr. Beresford 
had stayed behind. Her heart was beating far more tumultuously than 
Cara’s, which, indeed, was calm enough, as they went upstairs. The lights 
were out in the drawing-room, and the two went up to Miss Cherry’s 
room, where the fire was burning cheerfully. Cara stood before the fire 
with her little white cloak dropping from her shoulders, and the ruddy 
glow warming her whiteness, the very image and type of exquisite half- 
childish maidenhood to the kind eyes which saw her through such soft 
tears. 

“ Oh, my darling!” said Miss Cherry, “ surely you will tell me now ? 
I don’t want to thrust myself into your confidence, Cara. I have not 
said a word, though I have been thinking of nothing else; but oh, my 
sweet ! after to-night you will surely tell me now.” 

Miss Cherry had moisture in her eyes. She was breathless and pant- 
ing with eagerness and with the hurry of running upstairs. The colour 
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went and came as if she had been the heroine of the romance—and 
indeed she looked a great deal more like the heroine of a romance than 
Cara did, who turned upon her, calm but wondering, the serenity of her 
blue eyes. 

“ Tell you what, Aunt Cherry? of course I will tell you everything 
that happens-—but what is there to tell?” 

“You don’t expect me to be blind,” said Miss Cherry, almost crying 
in her disappointment ; “ what I see with my own eyes I can’t be deceived 
in. And do you think I am so stupid or so old, or, oh Cara, so in- 
different ! as not to see everything that concerns my darling’s happiness ? 
You cannot do me such injustice as that.” 

“ But what is it that concerns my happiness?” said the girl with a 
tranquil smile. “ Did anything happen that I don’t know of? I don’t 
know anything about it for my part.” 

Miss Cherry paused and looked at her with’ something like offended 
dignity. “Cara, this is not like you,” she said. ‘“ Did not I see him 
following you about everywhere—shutting you up in the corner to talk to 
you? Ah, my dear, nothing can deceive anxious eyes like mine! and 
there is no harm in it that you should hesitate to tell me. I should be 
only too happy to know, and so would Aunt Charity, that you had 
escaped all the uncertainties of life by an early suitable marriage—a 
marriage of pure love.” 

“ Marriage!” Cara’s face grew crimson ; and the word came forth 
faltering in a tremor half of shame, half of laughter. “ Aunt Cherry, 
what can you be thinking off There is nothing, nothing of the kind—oh, 
would you believe that I could do such a thing? There! You were only 
laughing at me.” 

“Cara, I never, never laugh on such subjects. They are far, far too 
important and serious. A girl’s whole future might be ruined by getting 
frightened or laughing at the wrong time. Oh, my Cara, don’t take it too 
lightly! If Oswald Meredith has not asked you, it is only for want of 
an opportunity ; perhaps he thought it too public to-night, and so it was. 
I should not have liked him to ask you to-night,” said Miss Cherry, 
re-assuring herself. “It was not private enough. But he will do it the 
first opportunity ; of that I am as sure as that I’m living. Didn’t he 
ask you—he must have asked you—to see him to-morrow ?” 

“ Aunt Cherry, you are mistaken. I know you are mistaken,” said 
Cara, growing as pale as she had been red. The bow drawn at a venture 
had flown straight to the very red. “ Indeed, indeed,” she faltered, “I 
assure you he doesn’t mean anything of the sort.” 

“ He asked you to see him to-morrow?” said Miss Cherry, delighted 
by her success. 

“He asked me certainly, if I would be at home to-morrow—but he 
often does—he often comes. Aunt Cherry, do believe me. It is not that, 
not that at all, whatever it is.” 

‘“‘ My dearest,” said Miss Cherry, with great dignity, “I know how 
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people look when that is what is in their minds. You think I have had 
no experience, and so many people suppose. One does not brag of such 
things. But, Cara, I hope you will not allow yourself to be taken by 
surprise as—well, as I was. I sometimes think if I had only had some 
one to say to me—‘ dear,’” Miss Cherry went on, with fresh tears coming 
into her mild eyes—*‘ you should think a great deal, and be very sure of 
your own feelings before you spoil a young man’s lifefor him.’ A girl does 
that sometimes out of simple want of thought, and because she is startled. 
I could tell you of such a thing happening—and how I—she was sorry 
after, but never had it in her power to mend it. Oh, Cara, my darling, it 
is a very serious thing to spoil another’s life!” 

“ Aunt Cherry ! but you are wrong. Iam quite sure you are wrong,” 
said Cara, trembling. She could not help feeling a certain awe at the 
idea of this sudden power which seemed to be thrust into her hands ; 
and yet it was too incredible to affect her profoundly. “ Oswald is not 
like that,” she said, “ even if he meant it. He is not so serious, he does 
not feel so strongly.” But then Cara herself paused, uncertain, thinking of 
the revolution in his thoughts of which he had told her, the crisis in his 
life, 

“ Ah, Cara, even while you are speaking to me your view changes— 
you see the truth of what Isay. Oh, think of it, my dear, and pray 
to God to direct you. Itis not a thing to laugh about, asso many people 
do. Good-night, my darling, good-night ! I must not talk any more, or I 
shall say more than I want to say, and it ought to be all left to your own 
feelings. Run away, run away, my own child, and think it over and 
judge for yourself.” 

Cara withdrew with a little nervous shiver, drawing her cloak round 
her. The seriousness of this appeal overawed the girl. That she should 
plunge out of her almost childhood into this serious crisis upon which 
so much depended seemed incredible. She had scarcely turned away from 
the door when Miss Cherry put out her head again. 

“Cara, just one word. If there should be difficulties, I will stand 
‘by you. You shall not be crossed in anything that is for your happi- 
ness. We have plenty for you both. Good-night, my darling, good- 
night.” 

This did not ease Cara’s mind as Miss Cherry intended, but only be- 
wildered her. She stood for a moment wondering, till the door was 
closed again and her aunt disappeared. What did she mean ? difficulties 
to be surmounted which could make it comforting to know that there 
was plenty for both had not occurred to Cara’s mind, which indeed went 
not a step beyond the present dilemma. Could it be true? awe, wonder, 
fright, contended in her mind with a suppressed sense of amusement 
which Cara thought wicked. Could Oswald feel so gravely, so deeply 
as Aunt Cherry thought? it did not seem possible ; and could it be homely 
Cara who was the object of so serious a sentiment? Her little head 
seemed. to go round and round as she tried to think. She dropped‘upon 
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the hearthrug before the fire, kneeling, putting out her small hands to 
the warmth. Emotion is always chilly, and the effort of thinking upon 
such a wonderful subject made Cara shiver. She began to put things 
together, to remember the unusual warmth with which Mrs. Meredith 
embraced her, the strange look Edward gave her. When she remembered 
Edward’s look Cara grew colder than ever, and felt disposed to cry, she 
could not tell why. That, then, was what they all believed, not Aunt 
Cherry alone, who was romantic, but everybody—and poor Edward! Cara 
felt a sudden pang go through her heart. Why did Edward look at her 
so seriously, so pitifully? Was it only sympathy for what was going to 
happen—was it—? But Oswald? Then she felt disposed to laugh; 
could Oswald have anything so serious, anything so solemn in his 
thoughts? To be sure he had spoken mysteriously of a revelation, a 
revolution. Cara did not know what to think. She was so young that 
the idea of any one being “in love” with her gave a strange thrill of 
half-alarmed, half-wondering excitement to her being—was it possible that 
some one thought of a little girl like herself, as of Una, or Rosalind? A 
little laugh, frightened and faltering, broke from her unawares—and then 
she blushed crimson and was horrified with herself. Laugh! on such a 
subject! Her heart began to beat; her head turned round. What 
could she say to him, what must she do, if it was this that was in Oswald’s 
thoughts ? 











Culture and Blodern Poetry. 


1 


Ir must have frequently occurred to the readers of modern poetry, that 
the ancient and time-worn dictum, assuring us that a poet is born, not 
made, must in our day have lost, if not some of its force, then certainly 
some of its fitness. To this conclusion we must come if the word poet 
has not changed its signification. The original genius (“his soul is with 
the saints we trust”) who first propounded the poeta nascitur dogma, 
had his eye no doubt upon certain of the stiffnecked and rebellious, who 
clung to the condemned creed, that, given a fair average quantity and 
quality of mental fibre, a poet might after all, and with some little trouble, 
be made. Dr. Johnson held that a given amount of ability may be turned 
in any direction, “even as a man,” he argued, “may walk this way or 
that.” “And so he can,” answered in our day Archbishop Whately, 
“because walking is the action for which his legs are fitted ; but though 
he may use his eyes for looking at this object or that, he cannot hear 
with his eyes, or see with his ears. And the eyes and ears are not more 
different than, for instance, the poetical faculty and the mathematical.” 

Notwithstanding the completeness of this answer, there is room for 
grave suspicion that the Doctor’s theory has still, not only its believers, 
but its school and its disciples. If we are to judge by the living facts 
around us, and seek a conclusion through the philosophy that teaches 
by examples, that conclusion must inevitably be—either, that we have 
still amongst us crowds of heretics who abide by the belief in the manu- 
factured article, or that the poetic faculty is a very much more common 
production than it used to be. Nor is the alternative very puzzling. 
Any one who takes the trouble of looking into the titles of the several 
claimants of the laurel as they rise, must get himself more and more con- 
vinced that the poet made is rampant, and that the real possessor of what 
Mrs. Browning called “the sorrowful great gift,”—the poet born of the 
old dogma—is as rare as he has ever been, and in fact, there are not a 
few who do not hesitate to declare he is as dead as the Dodo. 

Many of those in the present day who approach nearest to the old 
standard of the poet born have, in addition, so much about them of the 
poet made, that the proverb no longer fits, and, we may add, have so 
much about them of what is so elaborately made, that one is tempted to 
believe some of them might have been greater men at less pains. 

Macaulay declared that “as civilization advances, poetry almost 
necessarily declines.” Without denying that the assertion at first sight 
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has an appearance of plausibility, we are inclined, on closer examination, 
to set it down as one of those half-truths which the brilliant essayist’s 
partiality for a telling antithesis frequently led him into: just one of 
those picturesque announcements, which Mr. Spedding—speaking of 
Macaulay’s extravagant strictures on Lord Bacon—characterizes as pro- 
ceeding from “ the love of rhetorical effect in a mind rhetorically disposed.” 
If indeed we are to suppose civilization in Macaulay's phrase te be 
in this case synonymous with education, as it is loosely understood, 
then the statement does contain a certain amount of truth. But if we 
mean by education what it should be rather than what it is—a draw- 
ing out of a man’s emotional nature, as well as his merely mental 
qualities, then the statement not only contains in it nothing that is true, 
but something that is pretty nearly pernicious. If even we could be 
brought to admit the possibility of poetical decline from such a cause, 
we would not the less strenuously deny the necessity of any such decline. 
Certainly nothing will contribute more surely to the decline of poetry 
than the civilization which forgets to educate those very faculties and 
parts of a man’s nature by the exercise of which alone poetry can either 
be produced or appreciated. And if, in addition to the neglect of these 
faculties, we give an exaggerated importance to the education of the 
faculties which naturally counteract them, we at length reach tangible 
grounds and get something more than a glimpse of the civilization in 
which poetry necessarily declines. Under like conditions, would it be a 
matter of surprise that Logic, Metaphysics, Science, or any of the mathe- 
matical or mechanical arts should also decline? Physiologists have long 
ago agreed that the inordinate exercise of one set of muscles invariably 
results in the impoverishment of the corresponding set, and it is quite as 
possible in the mind as in the body, by excessive exercise, to strengthen 
one set of faculties to the permanent weakness and injury of the others. 
Nor can it be denied that the prevailing partiality for scientific and me- 
chanical pursuits, by keeping imagination out in the cold, has had the 
effect of making our more recent advances rather a one-legged progress. 

By exclusive attention to the education of the emotional side of a man’s 
nature, you will no doubt succeed in creating such a milksop as shall 
hardly supply fibre enough for the hero of a penny novel; but, on the 
other hand, by an equally exclusive cultivation of the rationalistic side, 
you will develop something quite as weak, and as dangerous, and a good 
deal more intolerable. To look strongly at anything with one eye, it is 
natural to close the other, and so with reason’s eye riveted, one need not 
be surprised to find the eye of imagination shut. 

In the civilization whose progress is thoroughly sound, the education 
of the head and of the heart should go abreast, and the assumed advance- 
ment in which poetry declines is more than likely to be the civilization 
of an age that sacrifices its emotions to its reason. If this be true, we 
must be prepared to see a good many other things decline. First after 
poetry, perhaps religion, and after that the possibility of political cohesion, 
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If we read history carefully enough, we shall find in most cases, that this 
lopsided civilization, under some very high-sounding aliases, “ Perfecti- 
bility of Human Nature,” “Age of Reason,” and so forth, has a trick of 
moving in a circle, and playing itself out. By-and-by the neglected half 
of human nature has its revenge. The fatal flaw in this emotionless culture 
is that it contains no sort of human amalgam gtrong enough to bind 
society together. The individual forces composing it are what Lord 
Palmerston would have called “a fortuitous concourse of “atoms,” and 
possess no element of political adherence. The forgotten thing that under 
the name of Emotion was allowed to fall asleep as quiet as a lamb—the 
busy worshippers of Reason taking no note of the factb—awakens one day 
with a changed name and.a changed nature. It is now a lion. . Spurned 
Emotion has grown to Rage,.an easy transition. ‘| Renewed by: his sleep, 
the lion fises up and scowls around him, rushes into society: with his:tail 
in the’ait; maugurates:a Reign of Terror, and reasserts the sovereignty of 
the brute. When the mad fit has gone, and the long arrears to the heart 
have béen paid for in blood, cash down, society sits down again clothed 
and in-its right mind. The Sisyphus of civilization ‘finds ‘himself ‘again 
at the foot of the hill, glad to accept a philosophy that, if less high- 
sounding and pretentious, is at least a good deal more ‘human: 

That in the progress of the civilization worth the name, the arts 
should, and actually do extend their influence and empire, hardly requires 
to be argued. It is rather a matter of historical demonstration than a 
matter of opinion, and the immensely wider field and increased apprecia- 
tion of the particular art of poetry might be amply illustrated by simple 
reference to fact. We do not mean to assert, however, that the publica- 
tion of: any number of éditions of the best poets, with an almost. uni- 
versally reading public, necessarily involves the more frequent: recurrence 
in, society of the poet born. The times and seasons of genius are as 
inscrutable as the thing itself. It is one of those things (for there are a 
few of’ thein yet left) that has not as yet been altogether circumvented 
by the rationalist. The natural law—as he would probably call it— 

. that evolves its higher immortals, that drops down bere and there, over 
three or four centuries, its Raphaels, Shakspeares, and Beethovens, is ‘one 
of those that has not been quite accounted for by that science’ of Averages 
which promises to’ make everything so easy by-and-by. We can ‘see no 
good réason, however, for concluding that in’ such an improved condition 
of society as this advanced civilization brings about, the poetical gift 
amounting to genius should occur less frequently, although it may be 
easy to conceive that.it may be born under ‘the ‘unlucky’ star of having 
its lot cast in a mechanical civilization unfavourable to its development. 
It must be admitted also that the same artificial education that stimu- 
lates mediocrity so wonderfully, seems sometimes, not only to obscure, 
but even to interfere with and impede the more original gift. And yet 
these unfavourable influences once overcome, civilization stands no longer 
in thé way, but rather pays tribute. We need not look for the removal 
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of ‘these obstacles, nor is civilization altogether to blame for them. It 
must legislate in the interests of the majority, not the minority—the 
tule, not the exception—and even if it were advisable, it would yet re- 
main impossible to make educational provision, to fit at all points such 
exceptional cases as genius presents. The ideal miliew that would do 
justice to every variety and degree of natural gift, and injustice to none, 
is.as far off as ever, and will probably remain what it ever has been, a 
world-without-end desideratum. But what if these very obstacles of 
genius, the earthly incompatibilities, the uncongeniality of atmosphere, 
which always have been, and from the nature of things must continue 
to’ be, its never-ending complaints—what if these are only the provi- 
dential and appointed spurs in the side of genius, intended to take the 
place of the more ordinary educational stimulants that serve the purpose 
of mediocrity? It might be fairly argued from the lives of great men, 
that there is a given amount of genius at which education becomes 
almost impossible, and which, in fact, defies education in the ordinary 
sense of the word. There seems to be a degree reached in the brain 
barometer, at which faculty undergoes a chemical change and slips 
through the fingers of the educational manipulator in an imponderable 
ether. Let the earth rejoice that this abnormal gift usually brings with 
it the gift to educate itself. Sir Humphry Davy, in a letter to his 
mother, making reference to the way in which his schoolmaster had 
neglected him when he was a child, declares he was fortunate in such 
neglect, and adds, “I perhaps owe to this circumstance the little talents 
I have and their peculiar application.” Sir Walter Scott, who cut but 
a poor figure at school, says that “the best part of every man’s educa- 
tion is that which he gives himself.” William Blake goes a good deal 
further, and boldly says— 


Thank God, I never was sent to school 
To be flogge.l into following the style of a fool. 


Leslie, again, declares that it was Fuseli’s “wise neglect,” of young 
Landseer that helped to make him what he afterwards became, Turner’s 
father put him to schoo} to learn drawing, and in a short time his teacher, 
a most competent man, brought the pupil back, fairly beaten, and told 
his. father it was no use, the case was hopeless. Many such anecdotes 
from the lives of great artists might be added to these, but perhaps 
poetry's more nearly related sister art of music supplies us with the 
most striking illustrations. On that auspicious morning, which must 
ever be held in grateful remembrance by all lovers of music, when the 
Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels caught a little boy surreptitiously amusing 
himself on his chapel-organ, ordered him up before him, and settled his 
career from that day forward, by then and there finding him guilty of 
genius, no one was more astonished at the verdict than the said boy’s 
own father, who could throw very little light on how young Hindel 
came by his accomplishment, and none at all on how he came by his 
32—2 
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genius—a thing he had never even been suspected of. Again, Schubert's 
instructor complained that he was always making the mortifying dis- 
covery that he could tell his pupil nothing but what he knew beforehand. 
When young Nicolo Paganini—a mere boy—was sent to Parma to study 
under Alessandro Rolla, the great musician, on hearing him play, told 
him to go home, he could teach him nothing. Moschelles told the parents 
of young Mendelssohn the same thing, and when that excellent couple 
had at length prevailed on him to give their son lessons, he knew and 
openly confessed the thing was a mere form. In the recently-published 
Life of Moschelles we find an entry in his diary dated November 22nd, 
1824 (Mendelssohn being then fourteen), to the following effect : “ This 
afternoon I gave Felix Mendelssohn his first lesson without losing sight 
for a single moment of the fact, that I was sitting next a master, not a 
pupil.” Mozart, again, was the despair of his instructors. And what 
indeed could any one be expected to teach a boy who could write tunes 
at four years old, and was a master himself, and the astonishment of 
masters, at an age, in ordinary cases, before education can be said to have 
properly begun? Then again, Beethoven, how he laughed at the idea of 
even Haydn having taught him anything. He was a standing puzzle 
to the professors, and to the end of his life used to enjoy their helpless 
perplexities, and would chuckle over the difficulties they could not ex- 
plain by reference to any authoritative thorough-bass book. Cases like 
these set all ordinary method at defiance. 

The difficulty of bringing musical genius under any systematic educa- 
tional training is even aggravated in the poet’s case. If the gift indeed 
be small enough, education is everything, and in such a case it will teach 
the poet to be a more elegant rimeur of the vers de société stamp, and the 
musician an endless producer of what are called morceaux de salon, but 
one naturally does not look for anything corresponding to the “ Samson 
Agonistes” or the Sonata “Pathétique” from such quarters. The 
artificial soi] that hurries into fruit the smaller faculty may not always 
be the most suited for the development of the deeper rooted gift. On 
the contrary, we suspect that the civilization that levels up the lower 
endowment, sometimes involves a corresponding liability to level down 
the higher. Again, in a condition of society so almost universally informed, 
if not cultivated, the recognition of anything short of towering genius is 
hardly to be expected. Who could bring himself to believe, for example, 
that if three-fourths of the poets eulogized in Johnson’s “ Lives,” or 
gathered together in Chalmers’ Collection, were walking in the flesh 
amongst us now, it would make any appreciable difference? Not that 
any one begrudges them the niche they have earned, only were it to 
be earned again, and upon the same work, who can reasonably doubt 
but that an immense preponderance of them would pass on to their 
graves unnoticed } 

Critical discernment, and discrimination between gift and gift, seems 
to increase in difficulty with the progress of civilization. In an age when 
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education was the privilege and luxury of the few, the greater gift made 
its mark readily, but when the advantages of culture become more 
generally distributed, it is not so readily recognised and the man of 
talent—more especially the man of mimetic talent—is by the great 
majority not to be distinguished from the man of genius. In much of 
the criticism issuing from even authoritative quarters, one not unfrequently 
sees the work of the merely dexterous performer passing off for the out- 
come of inspiration. In the interests of art it would pay well if every 
critic were gagged who did not know the difference. Not to hint for one 
moment that a perfect knowledge and use of the instruments of his art 
can be dispensed with, even by genius itself, we still hold that it is mainly 
to this educated rattle of the tools without the gift, that we are indebted 
for the abundance of modern poetry so called. Perhaps it is one of the 
inevitable hostages we must pay to universal civilization, but it is surely 
worth an effort to keep the two products apart. The difference of value 
is discriminated by all in the more ordinary affairs of life. An illustra- 
tion may be taken from an art which every one practises more or less, 
the art of speech. A man may talk the purest rubbish in the purest 
English, perfect in style, faultless in grammar. What is called his 
“delivery” may be perfect, while the thing itself delivered is utterly 
worthless ; dear at the breath it cost to deliver it, dearer still at the effort 
to listen. Now this of course is mere platitude. Nobody disputes it, 
because there is almost nobody but what has to endure it now and then. 
But it does not strike us all so forcibly that there is an analogous case 
to this in all the other and higher arts. The analogy in music, for 
instance, is not so commonly perceived. Change the medium of expres- 
sion from words to sound, and some will even deny that such analogy 
exists. Amongst so-called musicians themselves, nevertheless, nothing is 
more common than for a man to convince himself that he is giving the 
world music, when he is only giving them grammatical noise under cover 
of musical speech. In his sphere he is neither more nor less than an 
idealess chatterer of correctly worded nonsense. 

Many who can clearly discern this in the case of speech, seem to fall 
short of the perception that in music—which is only after all a subtler 
form of speech—it is equally necessary to have something to say worth 
saying, before the thing said can have any value. The analogy holds 
good with all the arts—for all are but different modes of conveying 
thought and feeling. It is not alone sufficient that a musician should 
know thorough-bass and counterpoint, or a painter the laws of perspective 
and chiaroscuro,—or in short that any artist, whatever that art may be, 
should have a perfect knowledge of his subject, and a perfect mastery of 
its minutest appliances. Unless there goes along with these the ability 
to use them in the conveyance of original thought, his execution may be 
admirable, he may be the most skilful of artificers, if you will, but an 
artist never. Lord Bacon says of studies, “They teach not their own 
use; bunt that is a wisdom without them and above them.” This is the 
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part of every artist’s education no man can give him, and is not to be 
confounded with technical dexterity. This last contribution to his efficiency 
and the one that lifts him out of mediocrity cannot be attached by any 
amount of educational fitting and screwing. It is the gift specially con- 
tributed by his Maker—that impalpable gift beyond the reach of criticism 
or definition, and in the artist’s case his greatness will mainly depend on 
his clear perception of what that gift consists, and the devout Joyalty 
with which he is prepared to live for it. 

The commonness of the extrinsical, and what may be called the 
ingrafted talent, as compared to that which is intrinsical and indigenous, 
is sufficient to account for the greater bulk and abundance of its products. 
In poetry we have a hundred volumes coming from this ingrafted talent, 
for one that issues from natural gift: work that may be considered the 
result of a cultivated taste and a fair education, and in many cases 
accompanied with great technical adroitness. Now it would be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge that many of these volumes are most interesting, 
and untrue to say they are perfectly devoid of natural gift. The work they 
represent may be, and sometimes is, more conscientiously creditable in a 
certain sense than the work of genius itself, and cultivation is as greata duty 
in their case as in the other. The commandment is as binding on the one 
talent as the ten, and if we had no higher motive than personal satisfac- 
tion, better cultivate ever so little a patch than none. Better that a man 
should grow mignonette on a window-sill than no flowers at all. But 
yet in the interests of art and art-criticism, it is essential that the two 
kinds of work—for the difference is one of quality as well as degree— 
should be broadly distinguished and clearly discriminated. The ingrafted 
faculty for poetry, sustaining itself mainly from memory and the radia- 
tion of greater minds, and building out of its funded educational acquire- 
ments, however highly cultivated and however artistically it may clothe 
itself with words, will never take the place or work the miracles of that 
simpler and deeper endowment that derives its nurture more directly 
from its own heart, and bases its power upon the exercise of its own 
intrinsic capabilities. The products of the two are as widely different as 
their sources, and let no poet deceive himself, the difference is readily 
recognized, and keenly appreciated by the most unsophisticated apprehen- 
sions, and pronounced upon with unerring instinct, by thousands who 

‘know nothing of the wherefore of the difference, and who could not for 
the life of them give a reason for their preference. Such preference, how- 
ever, let it be remembered, is not the less deeply rooted because it is 
arrived at by no conscious process. Nor, on the other hand, are the dis- 
likes in such cases to be pooh-poohed simply because the explanation of 
it is not always at hand— 


Je ne yous aime pas, Hylas ; 
Je n’en saurais dire la causes 
Je sais seulement une chose ; 
C’est que je ne vous aime pas— 
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and there is no help for it. No amount of agonised excogitation, no 
amount of the most masterly manipulation of the implements of the art, 
will ever succeed in giving us the tiger-like spring of the original con- 
ception—the leap in the air as of an unsheathed sword—that charac- 
terizes the genuine inspiration. Those conceptions of the poet that strike 
the deepest and live the longest do not come to him by any long-sustained 
and elaborate process ; but finely sensitive to Nature’s ordinary influences 
at her slightest touch, 
Across his sea of mind, 
The thought comes streaming like a blazing ship 
Upon a mighty wind. 

The true gift does not go out of its accustomed way for its effects ; does 
not dive to the bottom of its own consciousness to bring up with infinite 
labour ‘its brightest pearls. If the thought be there, the faintest breeze 
will give it wing. Boasting no mysterious power or process, it rather 
takes delight in clothing things familiar and palpable with “golden 
exhalations of the dawn.” An over-critical fondness for the manner of 
the poet’s speech may interfere with the vigour of it. The gift will not 
stand a too artificial treatment. A native plant taken from the hillside 
to the garden, notwithstanding the greatest care—as those who have 
tried it can tell—is apt to become enfeebled. Culture in this way 
becomes sometimes a very questionable benefit to the poet. To the man 
of talent, and especially to the critic, it is of the last importance, but it 
is quite possible for the poet to wear his culture in such a way as to 
impede and enfeeble him that wears it. The educated and literary 
poet—except when endowed with the very highest power—can never 
sufficiently forget and shake himself free of the critical element, and 
seldom attains that perfect, because unconscious, as celare artem, which 
characterizes the more robust and less elaborated gift. It may occur to 
many that the poetry of Mr. Browning may serve as an illustration 
here. But his case is not so much to the point as many others. His is 
rather a unique example. In him it is difficult to draw the line between 
information and inspiration ; one cannot well conceive of them apart. Take 
away his culture, or even reduce it to mediocrity, and you withdraw his 
essential element, and, in fact, put his genius in a receiver and pump the 
air away. Without elaborate and excessive culture the lever of Mr. 
Browning's genius would have found no fulcrum, and we question much 
if in a less cultured age he would have had temptation enough to have 
become’ a poet at all. 

There are many and much more fitting illustrations than his case 
affords. The very highest genius is not altogether untouched by it. 
Who would not even gladly accept a less completely informed Milton, 
instead of the one we have, bristling all over with a quickset of mytho- 
logical briers, which ninety-nine out of a hundred of his admirers prefer 
leaping over to walking through, and which they do leap over? Cowley 
again, “the poet of the brain,” as M. Taine so justly calls him, affords a 
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less important, but yet a more striking case; in fact, he is one of the 
best examples we have of the purely literary poet. If we could take 
from his poetry those ingenious absurdities, and affected prettinesses, with 
which a lettered overniceness so plentifully strewed it; or if we could 
only have kept his poetry as sweetly simple as his prose, how much more 
readable it would have been. The genius of Burns itself—and Nature 
never sent anything out of her heart with a clearer directness than 
that—is not altogether untainted in this respect. If ever there was a 
poet born on purpose to illustrate the difference between the poetry of 
genius and the poetry of talent, between the poetry of impulse and the 
poetry of effort, between the poetry of inspiration and the poetry of 
gestation ; in short, between the intrinsical and the extrinsical gift—surely 
that poet was Burns. One can hardly open his works at random without 
finding some proof of what we say. His worship of the true fire, and his 
almost godlike revelry in the use of it, may be inversely estimated by 
his corresponding contempt of the borrowed light. His perception of 
the infinite value of the one, and the pretentious hollowness of the other, 
were equally clear and strong ; and in making allusion to their respective 
claims, be was not in the habit of mincing matters. 


What's a’ your jargon o’ your schools, 
Your Latin names for horns and stools ; 
If honest Nature made you fools, 
What sairs your grammers? 
Ye'd better ta’en up spades and shools 
Or knappin-hammers. 


A set o’ dull conceited hashes 

Confuse their brains in college classes ! 

They gang in stirks, and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak. 

And soon they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek. 


Gie me ae spark o’ Nature's fire! 

That’s a’ the learning I desire. 

Then though I trudge through dub and mire, 
At pleugh or cart, 

My muse, though hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart. 


And yet—not to detract one moment from the infinite credit he had 
in the little culture he so manfully strove to give himself—who can 
read his letters without perceiving that even that little made him not a 
little pedantic sometimes? And in his poems, too, we have now and then 
a phrase such as “the tenebrific scene,” and a few others of that descrip- 
tion, not many, but yet just enough to make every lover of true poetry 
inwardly thank God that the poet’s culture went no further in that 
direction, and that he escaped the vice of “fine writing” by a happy 
ignorance of it. Again, in Goethe it may he questioned whether the 








_philosopher and man of science did not sometimes super-saturate the 
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poet. Evén in Shakspeare himself we are perhaps more indebted to 
his “little Latin and less Greek” than we commonly suppose. Better 
for us it may be, after all, that like his own Holofernes, and Nathaniel 
in Love's Labour’s Lost, he did not manage to steal from the great feast 
of languages any more than the scraps. Had he been more perfectly 
equipped, we might have had more of his learning and less of his 
genius : the one we could have had as well from any one else ; the other, 
from no one else. 

Now if the poet born runs this risk, and even suffers by it, to some 
degree, notwithstanding the continually counteracting influence of his 
genius, we need not perhaps be so surprised to find that the smaller 
talent of the poet made is sometimes overpowered by it, or that in a 
highly-educated age the artificial modifications of the poetic faculty 
should be so common. 

By far the most admissible ground lying between the poet born and 
the poet made is unquestionably occupied by the purely critical and 
reflective writer of verse. Most admissible because he cultivates that 
little isthmus which may be said to stretch between the two, but which 
properly belongs to neither. What he produces is not so much poetry as 
a kind of sublimated prose; just such thoughts as may occur to any 
educated person, carefully chiselled into rhythmical form. The words of 
such writers are not winged, but are rather arrows skilfully feathered. 
Their productions have none of the marks of an overmastering inspira- 
tion. They possess their genius, but are never possessed by it: poets 
minus the passion, and consequently have none of the creative fire and 
lofty utterance that passion alone can give. We suspect that the most 
successful cultivators of this isthmus know better than to lay any claim 
to being the real inheritors of Apollo’s laurel bough ; and yet this half- 
way house between Poetry and Prose is often frequented by the highest 
genius. Coleridge, with a humility that should not be without its 
lesson—we had almost said its rebuke—for a good many versifiers of the 
present day, designated some of his poems “rhymed prose.” But that 
intermediate retreat had far more frequent visitors than he. Words- 
worth may be said to have rented permanent apartments there, for- 
keeping out of sight in the meantime his unsurpassed and unsurpassable 
inspirations, he certainly wrote more rhymed prose than any other pos- 
sessor of the real gift that ever lived. In fact, it is mainly to the influ- 
ence of Wordsworth’s rhymed prose that we owe the existence of this 
half-way school ; and although it has a numerous and influential follow- 
ing, and numbers among its productions nearly all that such writers as 
Clough have produced, we are by no means clear that that influence 
has been an unmixed good. There is reason to suspect that a good 


- deal of a kind of verse the world might have done very well without 


has been contributed by that modern modification of the faculty—so 
wonderfully prolific since Wordsworth’s day—which fails to recognize 
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with sufficient discrimination the line between rhymed prose and poetry. 
In an eloquent passage in the Zxcursion the author deplores the loss of 
those poets who, as he says, “go to the grave unthought of »— 


men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine, 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse, 


Our misfortune is just the opposite of all this. In too many cases we 
have the “ verse” without the vision. 

In attempting to trace the historical fluctuations and modifications 
of poetry one cannot but remark the continual tendency of the art to fall 
into artificial and conventional forms ; a proneness to drift into positive 
schools with accepted models, and fixed and final laws, and which an 
extreme culture is apt to regard with something like superstition. It 
would seem that in the history of art, as well as in politics or theology, 
there exists a periodical necessity for revolution. Around it, as around 
these, gathers a tangle of tradition that now and then must be kicked off 
in the interests of further progress. Art has been as stubborn a con- 
servator of this sort of impedimenta as theology ; and just as the Church, 
as some suppose, has suffered the letter to overgrow the spirit, and now 
totters beneath a burden of exanimate dogma, which it ought to have 
allowed to fall in its proper time, like deal leaves thaf had already 
served their purpose—in like manner art has frequently been found in 
an almost breathless condition from the sheer weight of its traditionary 
harness. In its history we can trace where this hardening process begins, 
and follow its gradually increasing pressure until the chain begins to gall, 
and the soul of art begins to sicken under its ever-accumulating burden. 
Then enters the reformer—some Cromwell of art—who, by the inherent 
unfetterability of genius, snaps the chain in two and orders the bauble 
away. 

Never was there a greater innovator, or one who shocked the art 
proprieties with greater effect than Shakspeare himself; and, dating from 
his time, it is interesting to watch this ebb and flow, or rather this alter- 
nate heating and cooling process in the history of the poetic faculty, the 
oscillation between the claims of the natural poet and the literary and 
partially made one. Poetry in the Elizabethan era was poured out 
molten and alive, so much so, that some of its creations—built out of airy 
nothing—are yet to us more real than the realities of that time. It was 
not to be expected that the poetical thermometer could have remained 
long at that height, so we find that it gradually cooled down and hardened, 
until Dryden and the Restoration group brought back in some measure 
its wonted fire and vigour ; yet only to fall back again and freeze more 
completely than ever into the cold monotony and prim formality of the 
poets of Queen Anne. Again the blood began to warm in the veins of 
Gray, and Cowper, and Campbell, fill at last it reached its modern climax 
in the glowing passion—not altogether free from fever—of Lord Byron. © 
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The tide turned again, and retreated according to its law, till it reached 
the cultured serenity. of Windermere, the placid and almost oriental 
quietism of Wordsworth. And through his influence we arrive at our 
own time, with all its advantages and disadvantages, waiting for the 
next deliverer, as. some would almost imply, who do not hide their im- 
patience and restlessness under the artificialities of modern culture. Nor, 
notwithstanding all the unquestionably high poetry our time has yielded, 
is their impatience altogether without reason. Unreasonable it might 
appear, if applied to particular cases, but any one paying attention to the 
general tenor and teaching of much of the poetical criticism now obtain- 
ing, must have observed how frequently it is hinted—and more than 
hinted—that if we are to pass for judges at all, we must give our hearty 
approval in many instances to poetry that has little else to recommend it 
than a certain technical finish, and musical completeness, and that even 
for the sake of these artistic advantages, we must be prepared to overlook 
other qualities that are clearly and unquestionably objectionable. Such 
critics may carry a few readers with them ; but it is too far on in our day 
to expect of the majority of men that they dance to the piping of an 
educated satyr, even if his exquisite music should compel them to admit 
that he has found the reed of Pan himself. We make no reference to 
the metrical attitudinizing of the school which mistakes a cultured 
eccentricity for genius, and which seems to think it a duty to train 
“Pegasus, as if he were a circus hack, to do nothing but tricks. Such 
extravagances may be safely left to cure themselves. But leaving these 
out of sight, men have a right to express their disappointment, when 
they believe they have amongst them possessors of the real gift, who 
have allowed the subject to decline in their hands until it has become 
little better than a lay figure, upon which they are contented to display 
the mere millinery of poetical thought : inheritors of a real inspira- 
tion, misled by the affectation of the hour, allowing themselves to be 
tempted into the tricks of the literary costumer, who clothes his muse 
with “samite” and puts a “cithern” in her hand, and instructs her in all 
the mannered mimicry of an obsolete English. There is no doubt a sweet 
and dainty delight in much of this poetry. In many instances it is a real 
gift’ exercised only in a wrong direction. There is a quaint prettiness 
about it that reminds one of an old enamel, an antique Watteau-like 
artificial simplicity, that bas its peculiar charm. It is clearly a step in 
advance of the Damons and Delias, the Chloes and Phillises, the imitation 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and all the book-rural mockeries of nature 
and human nature, that so daintily disfigured what is commonly called 
the classical period of English literature. It is the same in kind, however ; 
the same misdirection of the same faculty, developed under slightly 
modified conditions. Better bred if you choose, and more elaborately 
cultured, but nearly identical. Time has changed the actors and the 
mise en scene, but the thing produced is just a revival of the old farce. 
Such poetry will always haye its admirers of a kind, just as there are 
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still readers living who can convince themselves they find nature and 
reality in the Pastorals of Pope, or the amatory ditties of Shenstone 
and others of his time. We do not at all quarrel with the fact; only 
let no critic attempt to foist upon us such things, as if they belonged 
to the order of that poetry which holds the mirror up to nature, when 
they do not even hold it up to art in any dignified sense so much as to 
artifice. 

The “classic period of English literature,” how easy to expand the 
title—and the fatal sarcasm that time will clothe it in—to a whole chapter 
on the influence of supposed culture on the poetic faculty. Showing, as 
it might be made to show, the easiness of writing the most polished verse 
and the difficulty of writing even the roughest of true poetry. How easy 
to illustrate from much of the verse called classic that inveterate tendency 
of art to run into mere drapery, to the almost burial and oblivion of the 
thing draped. And in our time the danger is imminent. In our anxiety 
“to paint the outward wall so costly gay,” the soul of the thing itself 
seems to be escaping us. With all deference to one or two great poetical 
names amongst us, we cannot help thinking that seldom has a time stood 
more in need than the present of the advent of a soul great enough to be 
simple, and bringing wi‘h it the sacred fire that burns convention to a 
cinder. 

It is not to be disguised that many readers of present-day poetry 


would gladly hail a reversion in favour of 


The few strong irstincts, and the few plain rules, 


that Wordsworth spoke of. They complain, and not altogether without 
reason, that too much of what is offered for their delectation wants the 
freshness and fragrance of Nature, nor are they content, just yet, to accept, 
in the place of Nature’s growths, the most carefully cultivated of exotics. 
Perfect of its kind as much of our later poetry may be, its perfection is 
too studied and finically correct to give general or abiding satisfaction, 
and carries too plainly upon it the marks of the supersubtle manipulation 
of the modern littérateur. These trim gardens of thought are pleasant 
enough in their way, but in every healthy estimation they will never be 
preferred—nay, nor compared—to those unbroken acres of wilderness 
and wild flowers where the indigenous forces of Nature are at work, and 
God only is the gardener. 

The almost universal cultivation of music, and the rapidly increasing 
appreciation of the highest kinds of it, are certainly features upon which 
the age may be fairly congratulated, and it is not to be supposed that 
. such a wonderful development of the art could possibly fail to make its 
mark upon contemporary poetry. When the poetry of the Victorian 
era has receded far enough in time to admit of a final and unbiassed 
summing-up, we make no question but that one of its most conspicuous 
excellencies will be found to be its musicalness. The exquisite melody 
alone of Mr. Tennyson is more than sufficient to consecrate a muse far less 
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profound than his. Beyond doubt the most perfect passages in poetry 
have always been the most musical, but to say that on that account they 
can dispense with meaning, or even consider it a thing of minor im- 
portance, would be ridiculous. On the contrary, one has only to take 
to pieces any of those exquisite passages which, by reason of their per- 
fection, have become permanently embedded and interwoven with the 
very texture of our language, “those jewels five-words long,” as Mr. 
Tennyson calls them— 


That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle for ever— 


in order to come to a very different conclusion. Take any such passage 
and examine it minutely, and you will find that its perfection consists 
of a subtle interfusion of sound and sense, and a perfect equipoise of 
meaning and melody, that sacrifices not so much as a hair on either side. 

One cannot but regard the culture of sound for poetical purposes— 
and, as far as that goes, for prose as well—as of the highest consequence. 
To a certain extent we are all victims, consciously or unconsciously, of 
the Mesopotamian fallacy, whether we care to admit it or not. That 
mere noise, mere colour, mere form, mere motion, altogether apart from 
any intellectual association or moral insignificance, do of themselves 
affect us, is not to be denied, and therefore need not be laughed at. And 
that euphonious sound gives wings to thought as nothing else does, 
whether we can explain it or not, is a simple fact that transcends the 
region of argument. It has the power even of endowing very common- 
place thought with a kind of fictitious immortality. In al] languages 
some of the weakest and most childish of proverbs have held their place 
for ages by reason only of the musical mould in which they have been 
cast. Many of them owe their continued existence to a mere trick of 
sound, some catching rhyme, or euphonious alliteration, some silvery 
see-saw of sibilants, or, perhaps most of all, to a dexterously balanced 
distribution and modulation of vowel sounds. In the world of art the 
end justifies everything, and any limitation as to means is not fora 
moment to be considered. We do not trouble ourselves to inquire too 
minutely whether or not Turner produced those wonderful effects of 
surging sea by a twirl of his thumb-nail. For us it is sufficient that the 
effect is there. The water is alive, and Genius is justified of her children. 
No exercise of faculty can be too mean or too minute as long as it is 
controlled by the inspiration, and is not permitted to sink into the region 
of mere mechanism. 

The art of good writing, either in prose or poetry, was defined by 
Shenstone as consisting of “spontaneous thought and laboured ex- 
pression,” and the definition has a certain scope that gives it a fitness for 
all the other arts. Elaboration can hardly be overdone as long as the 
thought which sustains and directs it is the vrai feu, and not the ignis 
Jatuus of a mistaken ambition. The capacity, in fact, for minute refine- 
ment in detail, and infinite loving labour, is an instinct of all truly 
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artistic genius. But it'should not be forgotten that art in these matters 
of detail, except in the most competent hands, is apt to degenerate into 
artifice, until the means and expedients called in for the purpose of 
enforcing thought are found only to hamper and enfeeble it. ‘To attempt 
the finish of Rembrandt one must have his insight as well. In such a 
case music degenerates into mere “ Musikmacherei,” and poetry becomes 
the mechanical trick of the rhyming “ Wortmacher,” the work not of the 
artist, but rather of the weak artificer, whose pottering demon tempts 


him on to 
Add and alter many times 
Till all is ripe and rotten. 


Given the strong poetical thought, and we question much whether or 
not it is possible to give it an embodiment that shall be too musical ; but 
when critics can show such fondness for the vehicle of poetical thought 
rather than the thing itself, as shall lead them to avow that if language 
be only musical enough it does not matter if it mean nothing, it is surely 
time to enter a protest, if poetry has not to sink into an empty jingle, 
and become to us the trick of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can 
play well on an instrument. 

The abuse of the music-worshippers in poetry is capable of illustra- 
tion from an exactly diverse quarter. Wagner and his school are 
endeavouring to enforce a theory, which, as it seems to us, is rooted in 
an error on the exactly opposite side. By an attempt to get out of music 
an amount of dramatic meaning, which from the very nature of music, 
and the character of its art implements, it cannot be made to render up, 
they are making the same mistake—on the other side—with those who 
attempt to load poetry with more music than the nature of articulate 
language will artistically admit of. To claim anything like originality 
for Wagner’s theory is almost puerile. It is as old as the phenomenon 
of sound, or the sense of hearing; a thesis universally received, only 
pushed to an unreasonable and untenable extreme. No one ever doubted 
that music and poetry possessed much in common, and must of necessity 
play into each other's hands. Nevertheless, the products of each art 
must stand or fall alone. Beethoven’s music to Egmont, or Men- 
delssobn’s to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, or Schumann's to Manfred, 
have distinctive merits of their own, altogether independent of the names 
Goethe, or Shakspeare, or Byron. 

No doubt the association and conjunction of exquisite words with 
exquisite music is an encounter worthy of the gods themselves, and in 
every case to be desired. And unfortunately it is not to be denied that 
only too many of our débretti, even to this day, go to prove the justice of 
Beaumarchais’ sarcasm in the Barber of Seville, “Ce qui ne vaut. pas la 
peine d’étre dit, on le chante.” But had these Jibretti been perfect, 
would the music have been other than itis? No; genius by itself must 
justify itself, or nothing. No possible poverty of sound-accompaniment 
could ever successfully veil the grandeur of Shakspeare’s genius, just as 
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no conceivable triviality of word-accompaniment could alter by a cubit 
the stature of Beethoven’s soul. Bad music just remains bad music, and 
the bray of the beast is not to be concealed, clothe it as you will in the 
bravest lion’s skin of words. On the other hand, the exploded divinities 
of poetry—your Beatties, Klopstocks, Blackmores, e¢ hoc, would in all 
likelihood continue to hug the ground if their words were yoked to the 
song of the morning stars. 

The two arts are not only to be much better judged apart, but they 
can be drawn so near as to destroy and neutralise the special perfection 
that distinctively belongs to each. They must not move on the same 
line, but rather glide forward on imperceptible parallels, that, by the 
nature of the case, can never touch. To take an illustration from music 
itself ; it is not the similarity but the difference between a note and its 
minor third that makes their harmony so sweetly plaintive and pathetic. 
You have only to draw them closer together by a very few vibrations in 
order to set your teeth on edge. And so 

If music and sweet ‘poetry agree 

As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
let the very fact of their family connection forbid the banns of a closer 
alliance. Except by a violation of their nature they can never become 
one flesh, or one art, in the Wagnerian sense. Where such an alliance 
has been attempted, the offspring has been some beautifully brainless 
poetry on the one side, and on the other, music, of which a great part, at 
least, is unintelligible even amongst musical people. ‘Whether the 
nonsense or the noise of to-day will ever become, in either case, the 
wisdom or the music of the future, is a question we are quite contented 
to let the future settle for itself. But unless. these good people—so 
seemingly essential to every age—who display such an indecent haste in 
the matter of the millennium, are much nearer their final triumph than 
we have any sober means of computing, we suspect that our grandchildren 
will probably find with us, that a good deal more than sufficient unto 
the day are the impossible thecries thereof. 


J: B.S, 
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Tue Arctic Expedition which has recently returned to our shores may 
be regarded as having finally decided the question whether the North 
Pole of the earth is accessible by the route through Smith’s Sound—a 
route which may conveniently and properly be called the American 
route. Attacks may hereafter be made on the polar fastness from other 
directions ; but it is exceedingly unlikely that this country, at any rate, 
will again attempt to reach the Pole along the line of attack followed by 
Captain Nares’s expedition. We may be forgiven, perhaps, for regarding 
Arctic voyages made by the seamen of other nations as less likely to be 
successful than those made by our own countrymen. It is not mere 
national prejudice which suggests thisopinion. It is the simple fact that 
hitherto the most successful approaches towards both the Northern and 
the Southern Poles have been made by British sailors. Nearly a quarter 
of a century has passed since Sir E. Parry made the nearest approach to 
the North Pole recorded up to that time; and although, in the interval 
between Parry’s expedition and Nares’s, no expedition had been sent out 
from our shores with the object of advancing towards the Pole, while 
America, Sweden, Russia, and Germany sent out several, Parry’s 
attempt still remained unsurpassed and unequalled. At length it has been 
surpassed, but it has been by his own countrymen. In like manner no 
nation has yet succeeded in approaching the Antarctic Pole so nearly, 
within many miles, as did Captain Sir J. C. Ross in 1844. Considering 
these circumstances, and remembering the success which rewarded the 
efforts of Great Britain in the search for the North-West Passage, it 
cannot be regarded as national prejudice to assert that events indicate 
the seamen of our country as exceptionally fitted to contend success- 
fully against the difficulties and the dangers of Arctic exploration. 
Should England, then, give up the attempt to reach the North Pole by 
way of Smith’s Sound and its northerly prolongation, it may fairly be 
considered unlikely that the Pole will ever be reached in that direction. 

It may be well to examine the relative probable chances of success 
along other routes which have either not been so thoroughly tried, or have 
been tried under less favourable conditions. 

Passing over the unfortunate expedition under Hugh Willoughby in 
1553, the first attempt to penetrate within the polar domain was made 
by Henry Hudson in 1607. The route selected was one which many 
regard (and we believe correctly) as the one on which there is the best 
chance of success ; namely, the route across the sea lying to the west of 
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Spitzbergen. That Hudson, in the clumsy galleons of Elizabeth’s time, 
should have penetrated to within eight degrees and a half of the Pole, or 
to a distance only exceeding Nares’s nearest approach by about 130 miles, 
proves conclusively, we think, that with modern ships, and especially with 
the aid of steam, this route might be followed with much better prospect 
of success than that which was adopted for Nares’s expedition. If the 
reader will examine a map of the Arctic regions he will find that the 
western shores of Spitzbergen and the north-eastern shores of Greenland, 
as far as they have been yet explored, are separated by about 33 degrees 
of longitude, equivalent on the 80th parallel of latitude to about 335 miles. 
Across the whole breadth of this sea Arctic voyagers have attempted to 
sail northwards beyond the 80th parallel, but no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in the attempt except on the eastern side of that sea. It was 
bere that Hudson—fortunately for him—directed his attack ; and he 
passed a hundred miles to the north of the 80th parallel, being im- 
peded and finally stopped by the packed ice around the north-western 
shores of Spitzbergen. 

Let us consider the fortunes of other attempts which have been made 
to approach the Pole in this direction. 

In 1827 Captain (afterwards Sir Edward) Parry, who had already 
four times passed beyond the Arctic Circle—viz., in 1818, 1819, 1821-23, 
and 1824-5—made an attempt to reach the North Pole by way of Spitz- 
bergen. His plan was to follow Hudson’s route until stopped by ice ; 
then to leave his ship, and cross the ice-field with sledges drawn by Esqui- 
maux dogs, and, taking boats along with the party, to cross whatever open 
water they might find. In this way he succeeded in reaching latitude 82° 
45’ north, the highest ever attained until Nares’s expedition succeeded in 
crossing the 83rd parallel. Parry found that the whole cf the ice-field 
over which his party were laboriously travelling northwards was being 
carried bodily southwards, and that at length the distance they were able 
to travel in a day was equalled by the southerly daily drift of the ice-field, 
so that they made no real progress. He gave up further contest, and 
returned to his ship, the Heela. 

It is important to inquire whether the southerly drift which stopped 
Parry was due to northerly winds or to a southerly current ; and if to the 
latter cause, whether this current probably affects the whole extent of the 
sea in which Parry’s ice-field was drifting. We know that his party 
were exposed, during the greater part of their advance from Spitzbergen, 
to northerly winds. Now the real velocity of these winds must have 
been greater than their apparent velocity, because the ice-field was moving 
southwards. Had this not been the case, or had the ice-field been sud- 
denly stopped, the wind would have seemed stronger; precisely as it 
seems stronger to passengers on board a sailing vessel when, after 
being before the wind for a time, she is brought across the wind. The 
ice-field was clearly travelling before the wind, but not nearly so fast as 
the wind ; and therefore there is good reason for believing that the motion 
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of ‘the ice-field was due to the wind alone. If we suppose this to have 
been really the case, then, as there is no reason for believing that northerly 
winds prevail uniformly in the Arctic regions, we must regard Parry’s 
defeat as due to mischance. Another explorer might have southerly 
instead of northerly winds, and so might be assisted instead of impeded 
in his advance towards the Pole. Had this been Parry’s fortune, or even 
if the winds had proved neutral, he would have approached nearer to the 
Pole than Nares. For Parry reckoned that he had lost more than a 
hundred miles by the southerly drift of the ice-field, by which amount 
at least he would have advanced farther north. But that was not.all; 
for there can be little doubt that he would have continued his efforts 
longer but for the Sisyphzan nature of the struggle. It is true he was 
nearer home when he turned back than he would have been but for the 
‘drift; and one of his reasons for turning back was the consideration of 
the distance which his men had to travel in returning. But he was 
chiefly: influenced (so far as the return journey was concerned) by the 
danger caused by the movable nature of the ice-field, which might at any 
time begin to travel northwards, or eastwards, or westwards. 

If we suppose that not the wind but Arctic currents carried the ice- 
field southwards, we must yet admit the probability—nay, almost the 
certainty—that such currents are only local, and occupy but a part of 
the breadth of the North Atlantic seas in those high latitudes. The 
general drift of the North Atlantic surface-water is unquestionably not 
towards the south but towards the north ; and whatever part we sup- 
pose the Aretic ice to perform in regulating the system of oceanic circula- 
tion—whether, with Carpenter, we consider the descent of the cooled 
water as the great moving cause of the entire system of circulation, or 
assign to that motion a Jess important office (which seems to us the 
juster opinion)—we must in any case regard the Arctic seas as a region of 
surface indraught. The current flowing from those seas, which caused 
(on the hypothesis we are for the moment adopting) the southwardly 
motion of Parry’s iee-field, must therefore be regarded as in all probability 
an exceptional phenomenon of those seas.. By making the advance from 
a more eastwardly or more westwardly part of Spitzbergen, a northerly 
current would probably be met with ; or rathcr, the motion of ‘he ice-field 
would indicate the presence of such a current, for we question very much 
whether open water would anywhere be found north of the 83rd parallel. 
In that case, a party might advance in one longitude and return ‘in 
another, selecting for their return the longitude in which (always accord- 
ing to our present hypothesis that currents caused the drift) Parry found 
that a southerly current underlay his route across the ice. ‘On the 
whole, however, it appears to us more probable that winds, not eur- 
rents, caused the southerly drift of Parry’s ice-field. 

In-1868, a German expedition, under Captain Koldewey, made the first 
visit to the seas west of Spitzbergen in a steamship, the small but powerful 
screw steamer Germania (126 tons), advaneing northwards a little beyond 
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the 81st parallel. But this voyage can scarcely be regarded as an attempt 
to approach the Pole on that course ;. for Koldewey’s instructions were, 
“ to explore the eastern coast of Greenland northwards ; and, if he found 
success in that direction enpeatiiiie, to make for the mysterious Island of 
Gilles on the east of Spitzbergen.” 

Scoresby in 1806 had made thus far the most northerly voyage in a 
ship on Hudson’s route, but in 1868 a Swedish expedition attained 
higher latitudes than had ever or have ever been reached by a ship in 
that direction. The steamship Sofia, strongly built of Swedish iron, and 
originally intended for winter voyages in the Baltic, was selected for the 
voyage, Owing to a number of unfortunate delays, it was not until 
September, 1868, that the Sofia reached the most northerly part of her 
journey, attaining a point nearly fifteen miles farther north than Hudson 
had reached. To the north broken ice was still found, but it was so 
closely packed that not-even a boat could pass through. Two months 
earlier in the season the voyagers might have waited for a change of 
wind and the breaking up of the ice ; butin the middle of September this 
would have been very dangerous. The temperature was already sixteen 
degrees below the. freezing-point, and there was every prospect that ‘in 
afew weeks, or even days, the seas over which they had reached their 
present position would be icebound. They turned back from that ad- 
vanced position ; but, with courage worthy of the old Vikings, they made 
another attack a fortnight later. They were foiled again, as was to be 
expected, for by this time the sun was already on the wintry side of the 
equator. They had, indeed, a narrow escape from destruction.. “ An 
ice-block with which they came into collision opened a large leak in the 
ship’s side, and when, after great exertions, they reached the land, the 
water already stood two feet over the cabin floor.” * 

On the western side of the North Atlantic Channel—so to term the part 
lying between Greenland and Spitzbergen—the nearest approach towards 
the Pole was made by the Dutch in 1670, nearly all the more recent 
attempts to reach high northern latitudes in this direction having 
hitherto ended in failure more or less complete. 

We have already seen that Captain Koldewey was charged to explore 
the eastern coast of Greenland in the Germania in 1868. In 1869 the 
Germania was again despatched under his command from Bremerhaven, 
in company with the Hansa, a sailing-vessel. Lieutenant Payer and 
other Austrian savants accompanied Captain Koldewey. The attack 
was again made along the eastern shores of Greenland. As far as the 
74th degree the two vessels kept company ; but at this stage it happened 
unfortunately that a signal from the Germania was misinterpreted, and 
the Hansa left her. Soon after, the Hansa was crushed by masses of 





* During these” journeys the Atlantic was sounded, and Scoresby’s estimate of the 
enormous depth of the Atlantic to the north-west of Spitzbergen was fully confirmed, 
the line indicating a depth of more than two miles. It was found also that Spitzbergen 
is connected with Norway by a submarine bank, 
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drifting ice, and her crew and passengers took refuge on an immense 
ice-floe seven miles in circumference. Here they built a hut, which was 
in its turn crushed. Winds and currents carried their icy home about, 
and at length broke it up. Fortunately they had saved their boats, and 
were able to reach Friedrichsthal, a missionary station in the south of 
Greenland, whence they were conveyed to Copenhagen in September, 
1870. Returning to the Germania, we find that she had a less unfor- 
tunate experience. She entered the labyrinth of sinuous fjords, separated 
by lofty promontories, and girt round by gigantic glaciers, which charac- 
terize the eastern coast of Greenland to the north of Scoresby Sound. In 
August the channels by which she had entered were closed, and the Ger- 
mania was imprisoned. So soon as the ice would bear them, Koldewey 
and his companions made sledging excursions to various points around 
their ship. But in November the darkness of the polar winter settled 
down upon them, and these excursions ceased. The polar winter of 
1869-70 was “ characterised by a series of violent northerly tempests, 
one of which continued more than 100 hours, with a velocity (measured 
by the anemometer) of no less than sixty miles an hour ”—a velocity often 
surpassed, indeed, but which must have caused intense suffering to all who 
left the shelter of the ship ; for it is to be remembered that the air which 
thus swept along at the rate of a mile a minute was the bitter air of the 
Arctic regions. The thermometer did not, however, descend lower than 
26° below zero, or 58° below the freezing-point—a cold often surpassed 
in parts of the United States. We have ourselves experienced a cold of 
more than 30° below zero, at Niagara. “ With proper precautions as 
regards shelter and clothing,” proceeds the narrative, “even extreme cold 
need not cause great suffering to those who winter in such regions. One 
of the worst things to be endured is the physical and moral weariness of 
being cut off from external observations during the long night of some 
ninety days, relieved only by the strange Northern Lights. The ice ac- 
cumulates all round with pressure, and assumes peculiar and fantastic 
forms, emitting ever and anon ominous noises. Fortunately the Ger- 
mania lay well sheltered in a harbour opening southwards, and, being 
protected by a rampart of hills on the north, was able to resist the shock 
of the elements. The sun appearing once more about the beginning of 
February, the scientific work of exploration began. The pioneers 
of the Germania advanced as far as the 77th degree of latitude, in longi- 
tude 18° 50’ west from Greenwich. There was no sign of an open sea 
towards the Pole. Had it not been for want of provisions, the party could 
have prolonged their sledge journey indefinitely. The bank of ice, with- 
out remarkable protuberances, extends to about two leagues from the 
shore, which from this extreme point seems to trend towards the north- 
west, where the view was bounded by lofty mountains.” As the expe- 
dition was only equipped for one winter, it returned to Europe in 
September, 1870, without having crossed the 78th parallel of north 
latitude, 
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Captain Koldewey was convinced, by the results of his exploration, 
that there is no continuous channel northwards along the eastern coast 
of Greenland, It does not seem to us that his expedition proved this 
beyond all possibility of question. Still it seems clear that the eastern 
side of the North Atlantic is less suited than the western for the attempt 
to reach the North Pole. The prevailing ocean-currents are southerly on 
that side, just as they are northerly on the western side. The cold also 
is greater, the lines of equal temperature lying almost exactly in the 
direction of the channel itself—that is, nearly north and south—and the 
cold increasing athwart that direction, towards the west. The nearer to 
Greenland the greater is the cold.* 

The next route to be considered in order of time would be the American 
route ; but we prefer to leave this to the last, as the latest results relate 
to that route. We take next, therefore, a route which some regard as 
the most promising of all—that, namely, which passes between Spitz- 
bergen and the Scandinavian peninsula. 

It will be remembered that Lieut. Payer, of the Austrian navy, had 
accompanied Captain Koldewey’s first expedition. When driven back from 
the attempt to advance along the eastern shores of Greenland, that com- 
mander crossed over to Spitzbergen, and tried to find the Land of Gilles. 
He also accompanied Koldewey’s later expedition, and shared his belief 
that there is no continuous channel northwards on the western side of 
the North Atlantic channel. Believing still, however, with Dr. Peter- 
mann, the geographer, that there is an open polar sea beyond the ice- 
barrier, Payer set out in 1871, in company with Weyprecht, towards the 
Land of Gilles. They did not find this mysterious land, but succeeded 
in passing 150 miles farther north, after rounding the south-eastern 
shores of Spitzbergen, than any Arctic voyagers who had before penetrated 
into the region lying between Spitzbergen and Novaia Zemlia. Here 
they found, beyond the 76th parallel, and between 42° and 60° 
east longitude, an open sea, and a temperature of between 5° and 7° 
above the freezing-point. Unfortunately they had not enough provisions 
with them to be able safely to travel farther north, and were thus com- 
pelled to return. The season seems to have been an unusually open one ; 
and it is much to be regretted that the expedition was not better sup- 
plied with provisions—a defect which appears to be not uncommon with 
German expeditions. 





part of the Arctic regions traversed by Koldewey, since the Dutch seem readily to 
have found their way much farther north two centuries ago. Indeed, among Cap- 
tain Koldewey’s results is one which seems to indicate the occurrence of such a 
change. The country he explored was found to have been inhabited. “ Numerous 
huts of Esquimaux were seen, and various instruments and utensils of primitive form: 
but for some reason or other the region seems to have been finally deserted. The 
Polar bear reigns supreme on the glaciers, as the walrus does among the icebergs,” 
Not improbably the former inhabitants were forced to leave this region by the gradu 
ally increasing eold, 
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Soon after their return, Payer and Weyprecht began to prepare for 
& new expedition; and this time their preparations were thorough, 
and adapted for a long stay in Arctic regions. “Thé chief: aim 
of ‘this expedition,’ says the Revwe des Deux Mondes, in an interest- 
ing account of recent Polar researches, “was to investigate. the un- 
known. regions of ‘the Polar seas to the north of Siberia, and to try to 
reach Behring’s Straits by this route. It was only, if after two winters 
and three summers they failed to double the extreme promontory of 
Asia, that they were to direct their course towards the Pole. The 
voyagers, numbering twenty-four persoris, left the Norwegian port: of 
Tromsoé, in the steamer 7'egethoff, on July 14, 1872... Count Wilezek 
foliowed shortly after in a yacht, which was to convey cals and 
provisions to an eastern point of the Arctic Ocean, for the benefit of the 
Tegethof. At a point between Novaia Zemlia and the mouth of the 
Petschora, the yacht lost sight of the steamer, and nothing was heard of 
the latter for twenty-five months. General anxiety was felt for the fate 
of the expedition, and various efforts were made by Austria, England, 
and Russia to obtain news of it. In September, 1874, the voyagers 
suddenly turned up at another port, and soon after entered Vienna 
amid great enthusiasm. Their story was a strange one. 

It appears that when the Tegethoff was lost sight of (August 21, 
1872), she had been surrounded by vast masses of ice, which crushed her 
hull. For nearly half a year the deadly embrace of the ice continued ; 
and when at length the pressure ceased, the ship remained fixed in the 
ice, several miles from open water. During the whole summer the 
voyagers tried to release their ship, but in vain. They had not, how- 
ever, remained motionless all this time. The yacht had lost sight of 
them at a spot between Novaia Zemlia: and Malaia Zemlia (in North 
Russia) in about 71° north latitude, and they were imprisoned not. far 
north of this spot. But the ice-field was driven hither and thither by 
the winds, until they found themselves, on the last day of August, 1873, 
only 6’ or about 7 miles south of the 80th parallel of latitude. Only four- 
teen miles from them, on the north, they saw “ a mass of mountainous land, 
with numerous glaciers.” They could not reach it until the end of October, 
however, and then they had to house themselves in preparation for the 
long winter night. This land they called Francis Joseph Land. it lies 
north of Novaia Zemlia, and on the polar side of the 80th parallel of 
latitude. The winter was stormy and bitterly cold, the thermometer 
descending on one occasion to 72° below zero—very nearly as low as 
during the greatest cold experienced by Nares’s party. In February, 
1874, “ the sun having reappeared, Lieut. Payer began to prepare sledge 
excursions to ascertain the configuration of the land. . . . In the 
second excursion the voyagers entered Austria Sound, which bounds 
Francis Joseph Island on the east and north, and found themselves, 
after emerging from it, in the midst of a large basin, surrounded by several 
large islands, The extreme northern point reached by the expedition was a 
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cape on.one of these islands, which they named Prince Rodolph’s Land, call- 
ing the point Cape Fligely. It lies a little beyond the 81st parallel. They 
saw land farther north beyond the 83rd degree of latitude, and named it 
Petermann’s Land. The archipelago thus discovered is comparable in 
extent to that of which Spitzbergen is the chief island.” The voyagers 
were compelled now to return, as the firm ice did not extend farther 
north. . They had a long, difficult, and dangerous journey southwards— 
sometimes on open water, in small boats, sometimes on ice,. with sledges 
—impeded part of the time by contrary winds, and -with starvation, star- 
ing them. in the face during the last fortnight of their journey... Fortu- 
nately they reached Novaia Zemlia before. their provisions quite failed 
them; and were thence conveyed to Wardhoé by a Russian trading ship. 
|. Wehave now only to consider the attempts which haye been; made to 
‘approach the north pole by the American route. . For, though. Collinson 
:in 1850 reached high latitudes to the north of Behring’s Straits, while 
Wrangel and other Russian voyagers have. attempted to travel, north- 
‘wards across the ice which bounds the northern shores of Siberia, it can 
hardly: be said that either route has been followed with the definite purpose 
‘of veaching the North Pole.’ We shall presently, however, have occasion 
to consider the probable value of the Behring’s Straits route, which about 
ten'years ago was advocated by the Frenchman Lambert. 

“Dr. Kane's expedition in 1853-55 was one of those sent out in search 
of Sir John Franklin. It was fitted out at the expense of the United 
States Government, and the route selected was that along Smith’s Sound, 

‘the northerly prolongation of Baffin’s Bay. Kane wintered in 1853 and 
1854 in Van Reusselaer’s Inlet, on the western ‘coast of Greenland, in 
latitude 78° 43’ north. Leaving his ship, the Advance, he made a boat- 
journey to Upernavik; 6° farther south. He next traced Kennedy. Chan- 
nel; the northerly prolongation of Smith’s Sound, reaching latitude 81° 
22' north. He named heights visible yet farther to the north, Parry 
Mountains; and at the time—that is, twenty years ago—the land so named 
‘was’the highest northerly land yet seen. Hayes, who had accompanied 

Kane in‘ this voyage, succeeded in reaching a still higher latitude in 

'sledgés drawn by Esquimaux dogs.. Both Kane and. Hayes-agreed in an- 
nouncing that where the shores of Greenland trend. off eastwards. from 
‘Kennedy ‘Channel, there was an open sea, “ rolling,” ‘as Captain Maury 

omagniloquently says, “with the swell of a boundless ocean.” It was 

“in particalar’ noticed that: the tides. ebbed-and flowed in ‘this sea. 

--On ‘this ditcunrstance Captain Maury based his conclusion that. there 

‘is any open sea tothe north of Greenland. After showing that the tidal 

“wave ‘cottld ‘ot ‘well ‘have travelled along the narrow and): icebound 

“straits between Baffin’s Bay and the region reached by Kane and. Hayes, 
Manry'says: ‘Those tides‘must have been born in that’cold sea, having 

“their‘eradle about the North Pole.” - The context shows, however, that 
he really interided to signify that the waves were formed in’seas around 
the North Pole; and*thence reached the place where they were seen ; £0 
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that, as birth usually precedes cradling, Maury would more correctly have 
indicated his meaning had he said that these tides are cradled in that 
cold sea, having their birth about the North Pole. The observations of 
Kane and Hayes afford no reason, however, for supposing that there is 
open water around the North Pole. They have been rendered somewhat 
doubtful, be it remarked in passing, by the results of Captain Nares’s 
expedition ; and it has been proved beyond all question that there is not 
an open sea directly communicating with the place where Kane and 
Hayes observed tidal changes. But, apart from direct evidence of this 
kind, two serious errors affect Maury’s reasoning, as the writer pointed 
out nine years since. In the first. place a tidal wave would be propa- 
gated quite freely along an ice-covered sea, no matter how thick the ice 
might be, so long as the sea was not absolutely icebound. Even if the 
latter condition could exist for a time, the tidal wave would burst the icy 
fetters that bound the sea, unless the sea were frozen to the very bottom ; 
which, of course, can never happen with any sea properly so called. It 
must be remembered that, even in the coldest winter of the coldest polar 
regions, ice of only a moderate thickness can form in open sea in a single 
day ; but the tidal wave does not allow ice to form for a single hour in 
such sort as to bind the great ice-fields and the shore-ice into one mighty 
mass. At low tide, for a very short time,ice may form in the spaces 
between the shore ice and the floating ice, and again between the various 
masses of floating ice, small or large (up to many square miles in extent) ; 
but as the tidal wave returns it breaks through these bonds as easily as 
the Jewish Hercules burst the withes with which the Philistines had 
bound his mighty limbs. It is probable that if solid ice as thick as the 
thickest which Nares’s party found floating in the Paleocrystic Sea—ice 
200 feet thick—reached from shore to shore of the North Atlantic 
channel, the tidal wave would burst the barrier, as a rivulet rising but 
a few inches bursts the thin coating which has formed over it on the first 
cold night of autumn. But no such massive barriers have to be broken 
through, for the tidal wave never gives the ice an hour's rest. Maury 
reasons that “the tidal wave from the Atlantic can no more pass under 
the icy barrier to be propagated in the seas beyond, than the vibrations of 
a musical string can pass with its notes a fret on which the musician has 
placed his finger.” But the circumstances are totally different. The ice 
shares the motion of the tidal wave, which has not to pass under the ice 
but to lift it ; which, of course, it does quite as readily as though there were 
no ice, but only the same weight of water. The mere weight of the ice 
counts simply as nothing. The tidal wave would rise as easily in the 
British Channel if a million Great Easterns were floating there as if 
there were not even a cock-boat ; and the weight of ice, no matter how 
thick or extensive, would be similarly ineffective to restrain the great 
wave which the sun and moon send coursing twice a day athwart our 
oceans. Maury’sother mistake was even more important so far as this 
question of an open sea is concerned. “No one,” as we wrote in 1867, 
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“who is familiar with the astronomical doctrine of the tides, can believe 
for a moment that tides could be generated in a land-locked ocean, so 
limited in extent as the North Polar sea (assuming its existence) must neces- 
sarily be.” To raise a tidal wave the sun and moon require not merely 
an ocean of wide extent to act upon, but an ocean so placed that there is 
a great diversity in their pull on various parts of it; for it is the differ- 
ence between the pull exerted on various parts, and not the pull itself, 
which creates the tidal wave. Now the Polar sea has not the required 
extent, and is not in the proper position, for this diversity of pull to exist 
to a sufficient degree to produce a tidal wave which could be recognized. 
It is certain, in fact, that, whether there is open water or not near the 
Pole, the tides observed by Kane and Hayes must have come from the 
Atlantic, and most probably by the North Atlantic channel. 

Captain Hall’s expedition in the Polaris (really under the command 
of Buddington), in 1871-72, will be probably in the recollection of most 
of our readers. Leaving Newfoundland on June 29, 1871, it sailed 
up Smith’s Sound, and by the end of August had reached the 80th 
parallel. Thence it proceeded up Kennedy Channel, and penetrated into 
Robeson Channel, the northerly prolongation of Kennedy Channel, and 
” only 13 miles wide. Captain Hall followed -this passage as far as 82° 
16’ north latitude, reaching his extreme northerly point on September 3. 
From it he saw “ a vast expanse of open sea, which he called Lincoln Sea, 
and beyond that another ocean or gulf; while on the west there appeared, 
as far as the eye could reach, the contours of coast. This region he called 
Grant Land.” So far as appears there was no reason at that time why 
the expedition should not have gone still farther north, the season appa- 
rently having been exceptionally open. But the naval commander of the 
expedition, Captain Buddington, does not seem to have had his heart in 
the work, and, to the disappointment of Hall, the Polaris returned to winter 
in Robeson Channel, a little beyond the 81st degree. In the same month, 
September, 1871, Captain Hall died, under circumstances which suggested 
to many of the crew and officers the suspicion that he had been poisoned.* 
In the spring of 1872 the Polaris resumed her course homewards. They 
were greatly impeded by the ice. A party which got separated from 
those on board were unfortunately unable to regain the ship, and re- 
mained on an ice-field for 240 days, suffering fearfully. The ice-field, like 
that on which the crew of the Hansa had to take up their abode, drifted 
southwards, and was gradually diminishing, when fortunately a passing 
steamer observed the prisoners (April 30, 1872) and rescued them. The 
Polaris herself was so injured by the ice that her crew had to leave hery 
wintering on Lyttelton Island. They left this spot in the early summer 
of 1872, in two boats, and were eventually picked up by a Scotch 
whaler. 





* Dr. Emile Bessels was tried at New York in 1872, on the charge of having 
poisoned Captain Hall, but was acquitted. 
VOL. XXXIV.—No. 204. 33. 
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Captain Nares’s expedition followed Hall’s route. We do not pro- 
pose to enter here into any of the details of the voyage, with which all 
our.readers are no doubt familiar. The general history of the expedi- 
tion must be sketched, however, in order to bring it duly into its place 
here. The Alert and Discovery sailed under Captains Nares and 
Stephenson in May, 1875. ‘Their struggle with the ice did not fairly 
commence until they were nearing the 79th’ parallel, where Baffin’s 
Bay merges into Smith’s Sound. Thence, through Smith’s Sound, 
Kennedy Channel, and Robeson Channel, they had a constant and 
sometimes almost desperate struggle with the ice, until they had 
reached the north end of Robeson Channel. Here the Discovery took up 
her winter quarters, in north latitude 81° 44’, a few miles north of Cap- 
tain Hall’s wintering-place, but on the opposite (or westerly) side of 
Robeson Channel. The Alert still struggled northwards, rounding the 
north-east point of Grant Land, and there finding, not, as was expected, 
a continuous coast-line on the west, but a vast icebound sea. No 
harbour could be found, and the ship was secured in the inside of a 
barrier of grounded ice, in latitude 82° 31’, in the most northerly winter- 
ing-place ever yet occupied by man. The ice met with on this sea 
is described as “of most unusual age and thickness, resembling in a 
marked degree, both in appearance and formation, low floating icebergs 
rather than ordinary salt-water ice. Whereas ordinary ice is from 
2 feet to 10 feet in thickness, that in this Polar sea has gradually 
increased in age and thickness until it measures from 80 feet to, 120 feet, 
floating with its surface at the lower part 15 feet above the water-line. 
In some places the ice reaches a thickness of from 150 to 200 feet, and 
the general impression among the officers of the expedition seems to have 
been that the ice of this Palocrystic Sea is the accumulation of many 
years, if not of centuries ; “that the sea is never free of itand never open ; 
and that progress to the Pole through it or over it is impossible with our 
present resources.” 

The winter which followed was the bitterest ever known by man. 
For 142 days the sun was not seen; the mercury was frozen during 
nearly nine weeks. On one occasion the thermometer showed 104° 
below the freezing-point, and during one terrible fortnight the mean tem- 
perature was 91° below freezing. 

As soon as the sun reappeared sledge-exploration began, each ship 
being left with only half-a-dozen men and officers on board. Expeditions 
were sent east and west, one to explore the northern coast of Greenland, 
the other to explore the coast of Grant Land. Captain Stephenson crossed 
over from the Discovery's wintering-place to Polaris Bay, and there 
placed over Hall’s grave a tablet, prepared in England, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘ Sacred to the memory of Captain C. F. Hall, of 
U. 8. Polaris, who sacrificed his life in the advancement of science, on 
November 8, 1871. This tablet has been erected by the British Polar 
Expedition of 1875, who, following in his footsteps, have profited by his 
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experience ”—a graceful acknowledgment (which might, however, have 
been better expressed). The party which travelled westwards traced the 
shores of Grant Land as far as west longitude 86° 30’, the most northerly 
cape being in latitude 83° 7’, and longitude 70° 30’, west. This cape 
they named Cape Colombia. 

The coast of Greenland was explored as far cast as longitude 50° 
40’ (west), seeing land as far as 82° 54’ north, longitude 48° 33’ west. 
Lastly, a party under Commander Markham and Lieutenant Parr 
pushed northwards. They were absent ten weeks, but had not tra- 
velled so far north in the time as was expected, having encountered 
great difficulties. On May 12 of the present year they reached their 
most northerly point, planting the British flag in latitude 83° 20’ 26” 
north. “Owing to the extraordinary nature of the pressed-up ice, a 
roadway had to be formed by pickaxes for nearly half the distance tra- 
velled, before any advance could be safely made, even with light loads ; 
this rendered it always necessary to drag the sledge-loads forward by 
instalments, and therefore to journey over the same road several times. 
The advance was consequently very slow, and only averaged about a 
mile and a quarter daily—much the same rate as was attained by Sir 
Edward Parry during the summer of 1827. The greatest journey made 
in any one day amounted only to two and three quarters miles. Although 
the distance made good was only seventy-three miles from the ship, 276 
miles were travelled over to accomplish it.” It is justly remarked, in 
the narrative from which we have made this extract, that no body of 
men could have surpassed in praiseworthy perseverance this gallant 
party, whose arduous struggle over the roughest and most monotonous 
road imaginable, may fairly be regarded as surpassing all former exploits 
of the kind. (The narrator says that it has “eclipsed” all former ones, 
which can scarcely be intended to be taken aw pied de la lettre.) The 
expedition reached the highest latitude ever yet attained under any con- 
ditions, carried a ship to higher latitudes than any ship had before 
reached, and wintered in higher latitudes than had ever before been dwelt 
in during the darkness of a Polar winter.. They explored the most 
northerly coast-line yet traversed, and this both on the east and west of 
their route northwards, They have ascertained the limits of human 
habitation upon this earth, and have even passed beyond the regions 
which animals occupy, though nearly to the most northerly limit of the 
voyage they found signs of the occasional visits of warm-blooded ani- 
mals. Last, but not least, they have demonstrated, as it appears to us 
(though possibly Americans will adopt a different opinion), that by what- 
ever route the Pole is to be reached it is not by that which we have here 
called the American route, at least with the present means of transit 
over icebound seas. The country may well be satisfied with such 
results (apart altogether from the scientific observations, which are the 
best fruits of the expedition), even though the Pole has not yet been 
reached. 

33—2 
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Must we conciude, however, that the North Pole is really inacces- 
sible? It appears to us that the annals of Arctic research justify no 
such conclusion. The attempt which has just been made, although sup- 
posed at the outset to have been directed along the most promising of 
all the routes heretofore tried, turned out to be one of the most difficult 
and dangerous. Had there been land extending northwards (as Sherard 
Osborn and others opined), on the western side of the sea into which 
Robeson Channel opens, a successful advance might have been made 
along its shore by sledging. M‘Clintock, in 1853, travelled 1,220 miles 
in 105 days; Richards 1,012 miles in 102 days; Mecham 1,203 miles ; 
Richards and Osborn 1,093 miles; Hamilton 1,150 miles with a dog- 
sledge and one man. In 1854 Mecham travelled 1,157 miles in only 70 
days ; Young travelled 1,150 milesand M‘Clintock 1,530 miles. But these 
journeys were made either over land or over unmoving ice close to a shore- 
line. Over an icebound sea journeys of the kind are quite impracticable. 
But the conditions, while not more favourable in respect of the existence 
of land, were in other respects altogether less favourable along the 
American route than along any of the others we have considered in our 
brief sketch of the attempts hitherto made to reach the Pole. The recent 
expedition wintered as near as possible to the region of maximum winter 
cold in the western hemisphere, and pushed their journey northwards 
athwart the region of maximum summer cold. Along the course pur- 
sued by Parry’s route the cold is far less intense, in corresponding Jati- 
tudes, than along the American route; and cold is the real enemy which 
bars the way towards the Pole. All the difficulties and dangers of the 
journey either have their origin (as directly as the ice itself) in the bitter 
Arctic cold, or are rendered effective and intensified by the cold. The 
course to be pursued, therefore, is that indicated by the temperature. 
Where the July isotherms, or lines of equal summer heat, run north- 
wards, a weak place is indicated in the Arctic barrier ; where they trend 
southwards, that barrier is strongest. Now there are two longitudes in 
which the July Arctic isotherms run far northward of their average 
latitude. One passes through the Parry Islands, and indicates the sea 
north-east of Behring’s Straits as a suitable region for attack ; the other 
passes through Spitzbergen, and indicates the course along which Sir E. 
Parry’s attack was made. The latter is slightly the more promising line 
of the two, so far as temperature is concerned, the isotherm of 36° Fah- 
renheit (in July) running here as far north as the 77th parallel, 
whereas its highest northerly range in the longitude of the Parry Islands 
is but about 76°. The difference, however, is neither great nor alto- 
gether certain ; and the fact that Parry found the ice drifting southwards, 
suggests the possibility that that may be the usual course of oceanic cur- 
rents in that region. North of the Parry Islands the drift may be north- 
wardly, like that which Payer and Weyprecht experienced to the north 
of Novaia Zemlia. There is one great attraction for men of science in 
the route by the Parry Islands. The magnetic po'e has a'most certainly 
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travelled into that region. Sir J. Ross found it, indeed, to be near 
Boothia Gulf, far to the east of the Parry Islands, in 1837. But the vari- 
ations of the needle all over the world since then, indicate unmistakably 
that the magnetic poles have been travelling round towards the west, 
and at such a rate that the northern magnetic pole has probably nearly 
reached by this time the longitude of Behring’s Straits. The determi- 
nation of the exact present position of the Pole would be a much more 
important achievement, so far as science is concerned, than a voyage to 
the pole of rotation. 

There is one point which suggests itself very forcibly in reading the 
account of the sledging expedition from the Alert towards the north. In 
his official report Captain Nares says that “half of each day was spent in 
dragging the sledges in that painful fashion—face toward the boat—in 
which the sailors drag a boat from the sea on to the sand ;” and again he 
speaks of the “toilsome dragging of the sledges over ice-ridges which 
resembled a stormy sea suddenly frozen.” In doing this “276 miles 
were toiled over in travelling only 73 miles.” Is it altogether clear that 
the sledges were worth the trouble? One usually regards a sledge as 
intended to carry travellers and their provisions, &c., over ice and 
snow, and useful when so employed ; but when the travellers have to 
take along the sledge, going four times as far and working ten times as 
hard as if they were without it, the question suggests itself whether all 
necessary shelter, provisions, and utensils might not have been much 
more readily conveyed by using a much smaller and lighter sledge, and by 
distributing a large part of the luggage among the members of the expedi- 
tion. The parts of a small hut could, with a little ingenuity, be so con- 
structed as to admit of being used as levers, crowbars, carrying-poles, and 
so forth, and a large portion of the luggage absolutely necessary for the 
expedition could be carried by their help ; while a small, light sledge for 
the rest could be helped along and occasionally lifted bodily over obstruc- 
tions by levers and beams forming part of the very material which by 
the usual arrangement forms part of the load. We are not suggesting, 
be it noticed, that by any devices of this sort a journey over the rough ice 
of Arctic regions could be made easy. But it does seem to us that if a 
party could go back and forth over 276 miles, pickaxing a way for a sledge, 
and eventually dragging it along over the path thus pioneered for it, and 
making only an average of 1} mile of real progress per day, or 73 miles in 
all, the same men could with less labour (though still, doubtless, with great 
toil and trouble) make six or seven miles a day by reducing their im- 
pedimenta to what could be carried directly along with them. Whether 
use might not be made of the lifting power of buoyant gas, is a question 
which only experienced aéronauts and Arctic voyagers could answer. 
We believe that the employment of imprisoned balloon-power for many 
purposes, especially in time of war, has received as yet much less attention 
than it deserves. Of course we are aware that in Arctic regions many 
difficulties would present themselves ; and the idea of ordinary ballooning 
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over the Arctic ice-fields may be regarded as altogether wild in the present 
condition of the science of aéronautics. But the use of balloon-power as 
an auxiliary, however impracticable at present, is by no means to be 
despaired of as science advances. 

After all, however, the advance upon the Pole itself, however interest- 
ing to the general public, is far less important to science than other objects 
which Arctic travellers have had in view. The inquiry into the phe- 
nomena of terrestrial magnetism within the Arctic regions ; the investi- 
gation of oceanic movements there ; of the laws according to which low 
temperatures are related to latitude and geographical conditions ; the study 
of aérial phenomena ; of the limits of plant life and animal life ; the exami- 
nation of the mysterious phenomena of the Aurora Borealis—these and many 
other interesting subjects of investigation have been as yet but incompletely 
dealt with. In the Polar regions,as Maury well remarked, “ the icebergs 
are framed and glaciers launched ; there the tides have their cradle, the 
whales their nursery ; there the winds complete their circuit, and the 
currents of the sea their round, in the wonderful system of oceanic circu- 
lation ; there the Aurora is lighted up, and the trembling needle brought to 
rest ; and there, too, in the mazes of that mystic circle, terrestrial forces 
of occult power and of vast influence upon the well-being of man are 
continually at work. It is a circle of mysteries ; and the desire to enter 
it, to explore its untrodden wastes and secret chambers, and to study 
its physical aspects, has grown into a longing. Noble daring has made 
Arctic ice and sngw-clad seas classic ground.” 





Charles of Orleans. 


——-0e———— 


For one: who was no great politician, nor (as men go) especially wise, 
capable or virtuous, Charles of Orleans is more than usually enviable to 
all who love that better sort of fame, which consists in being known not 
widely, but intimately. “To be content that time to come should know 
there was such a man, not caring whether they knew more of him, or to 
subsist under naked denominations without deserts or noble acts,” is, says 
Sir Thomas Browne, a frigid ambition. It is to some more specific memory 
that youth looks forward in its vigils. Old kings are sometimes disinterred 
in all the emphasis of life, the hands untainted by decay, the beard that 
had so often wagged in camp or senate still spread upon the royal bosom ; 
and in busts and pictures, some similitude of the great and beautiful of 
former days is handed down. In this way, public curiosity may be 
gratified, but hardly any private aspiration after fame. It is not likely 
that posterity will fall in love with us, but not impossible that it may 
respect or sympathise ; and so a man would rather leave behind him the 
portrait of his spirit than a portrait of his face, figura animi magis quam 
corporis. Of those who have thus survived themselves most completely, 
left a sort of personal seduction behind them in the world, and retained, 
after death, the art of making friends, Montaigne and Samuel Johnson 
certainly stand the first. But we have portraits of all sorts of men, from 
august Cesar to the king’s dwarf; and all sorts of portraits, from a 
Titian treasured in the Louvre to a profile over the grocer’s chimney shelf. 
And so ina less degree, but no less truly, than the spirit of Montaigne 
lives on in the delightful Essays, that of Charles of Orleans survives in a 
few old songs and old account-books ; and it is still in the choice of the 
reader to make this duke’s acquaintance, and, if their humours suit, 
become his friend. 


J. 


His birth—if we are to argue from a man’s parents—was above his 
merit. It is not merely that he was the grandson of one king, the 
father of another and the uncle of a third; but something more specious 
was to be looked for from the son of his father, Louis de Valois, Duke of 
Orleans, brother to the mad king Charles VI., lover of Queen 
Isabel, and the leading patron of art and one of the leading politicians in 
France. And the poet might have inherited yet higher virtues from his 
mother, Valentina of Milan, a very pathetic figure of the age, the faithful 
wife of an unfaithful husband, and the friend of a most unhappy 
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The father, beautiful, eloquent and accomplished, exercised a strange 
fascination over his contemporaries ; and among those who dip now-a- 
days into the annals of the time, there are not many—and these few are 
little to be envied—who can resist the fascination of the mother. All 
mankind owe her a debt of gratitude because she brought some comfort 
into the life of the poor madman who wore the crown of France. And 
the debt has been a long timedue. At the moment, she reaped anything 
but thanks. So many troubles had somewhat turned men’s heads ; they 
had forgotten the right use of tears and laughter, and did not properly 
distinguish between a movement of sympathy and one of disgust and in- 
dignation. They had been so much frightened of late, that fear had 
become chronic; and they all saw the devil in the bed curtains, and 
ran from a shadow. So, in the tales of the envious and the current 
mythology of winter nights, this beautiful intimacy was travestied into 
something venomous and unholy; and Valentina became the sorceress 
who had bewitched, and now held in misery and alienation, the much- 
loved and greatly-pitied king. 

Born (May, 1391) of such a noble stock, Charles was to know from 
the first all favours of nature and art. His father’s gardens were the 
admiration of his contemporaries; his castles were situated in the most 
agreeable parts of France, and sumptuously adorned. We have preserved, 
in an inventory of 1403, the description of tapestried rooms where 
Charles may have played in childhood.* “ A green room, with the ceiling 
full of angels, and the dossier of shepherds and shepherdesses seeming 
(faisant contenance ) to eat nuts and cherries. A room of gold, silk and 
worsted, with a device of little children in a river, and the sky full of 
birds. A room of green tapestry, showing a knight and lady at chess in 
a pavilion. Another green room, with shepherdesses in a trellised 
garden worked in gold and silk. A carpet representing cherry-trees, 
where there is a fountain, and a lady gathering cherries in a basin.” 
These were some of the pictures over which his fancy might busy itself of 
an afternoon, or at morning as he lay awake in bed. With our deeper 
and more logical sense of life, we can have noidea how large a space in the 
attention of medisval men might be occupied by such figured hangings 
on the wall. There was something timid and purblind in the view they 
had of the world. Morally, they saw nothing outside of traditional 
axioms ; and little of the physical aspect of things entered vividly into 
their mind, beyond what was to be seen on church windows and the walls 
and floors of palaces. The reader will remember how Villon’s mother 
conceived of heaven and hell and took all her scanty stock of theology 
from the stained glass that threw its light upon her as she prayed. And 
there is scarcely a detail of external effect in the chronicles and romances 
of the time, but might have been borrowed at second hand from a piece of 
tapestry. It was a stage in the history of mankind which we may see 





* Champollion-Figeac’s Louis et Charles d Orléans, p. 348. 
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paralleled, to some extent, in the first infant school, where the represen- 
tations of lions and elephants alternate round the wall with moral verses 
and trite presentments of the lesser virtues. So that tolive in a house of 
mnany pictures was tantamount, for the time, to a liberal education in 
itself. 

At Charles’s birth an order of knighthood was inaugurated in his 
honour. At nine years old, he was a squire; at eleven, he had the 
escort of a chaplain and a schoolmaster ; at twelve, his uncle the king 
made him a pension of twelve thousand livres d’or.* He saw the 
most brilliant and the most learned persons of France, in his father’s 
court ; and would not fail to notice that these brilliant and learned 
persons were one and all engaged in rhyming. Indeed, if it is difficult 
to realise the part played by pictures, it is perhaps even more difficult 
to realise that played by verses in the polite and active history of 
the age. At the siege of Pontoise, English and French exchanged 
defiant ballads over the walls.t If a scandal happened, as in the 
loathsome thirty-third story of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, all the 
wits must make roundels and chansonettes, which they would hand from 
one to another with an unmanly sneer. Ladies carried their favourite’s 
ballads in their girdles. Margaret of Scotland, all'the world knows 
already, kissed Alain Chartier’s lips in honour of the many virtuous 
thoughts and golden sayings they had uttered; but it is not so well 
known, that this princess was herself the most industrious of poetasters, 
that she is supposed to have hastened her death by her literary vigils, 
and sometimes wrote as many as twelve roundels in the day.§ It was in 
rhyme, even, that the young Charles should learn his lessons. He might 
get all manner of instruction in the truly noble art of the chase, not with- 
out a smack of ethics by the way, from the compendious didactic poem of 
Gace de la Bigne. Nay, and it was in rhyme that he should learn 
rhyming: in the verses of his father’s Maitre d’Hoétel, Eustache 
Deschamps, which treated of “1’art de dictier et de faire chancons, 
ballades, virelais et rondeaux,” along with many other matters worth 
attention, from the courtsof Heaven to the misgovernment of France. 
At this rate all knowledge is to be had in a goody, and the end of it is 
an old song. We need not wonder when we hear from Monstrelet that 
Charles was a very well educated person. He could string Latin texts 
together by the hour, and make ballads and roundels better than 
Eustache Deschamps himself. He had seen a mad king who wouid not 
change his clothes, and a drunken emperor who could not keep his hand 
from the wine-cup. He had spoken a great deal with jesters and fiddlers, 





al | Héricault’s admirable Monde, prefixed to his edition of Charles s sellin 
vol, i. p. xi. 
+ Vallet de Viriville, Charles VII. et son Epoque, ii, 428, note 2. 
{See Lecoy de la Marche, Le Roi René, ii. 167. 
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and with the profligate lords who helped his father to waste the revenues 
of France. He had seen ladies dance on into broad daylight, and much 
burning of torches and waste of dainties and good wine.* And when all 
is said, it was no very helpful preparation for the battle of life. “TI 
believe Louis XI.,” writes Comines, “would not have saved him- 
self, if he had not been very differently brought up from such other 
lords as I have seen educated in this country; for these were taught 
nothing but to play the jackanapes with finery and fine words.” I am 
afraid Charles took such lessons to heart, and conceived of life as a season 
principally for junketing.t 

When he was no more than thirteen, his father had him affianced to 
Isabella, virgin-widow of our Richard II. and daughter of his uncle 
Charles VI.; and, two years after (June 29, 1406), the cousins were 
married at Compiégne, he fifteen, she seventeen years of age. It was 
in every way a most desirable match. The bride brought five hundred 
thousand francs of dowry. The ceremony was of the utmost magnificence, 
Louis of Orleans figuring in crimson velvet, adorned with no less than 
seven hundred and ninety-five pearls, gathered together expressly for 
this occasion. And no doubt it must have been very gratifying for a 
young gentleman of fifteen, to play the chief part in a pageant so gaily 
put upon the stage. Only, the bridegroom might have been a little older ; 
and, as ill-luck would have it, the bride herself was of this way of 
thinking, and would not be consoled for the loss of her title as queen, 
or the contemptible age of her new husband. Pleuroit fort ladite Isabeau ; 
the said Isabella wept copiously.t It is fairly debatable whether Charles 
was much to be pitied when, three years later (September, 1409), this odd 
marriage was dissolved by death. 

The marriage festivity was on the threshold of evil days. The great 
rivalry between Louis of Orleans and John the Fearless, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, had been forsworn with the most reverend solemnities. But the 
feud was only in abeyance, and John of Burgundy still conspired in 
secret. On November 23, 1407—in that black winter when the frost 
lasted six-and-sixty days on end—a summons from the king reached 
Louis of Orleans at the Hotel Barbette, where he had been supping 
with Queen Isabel. It was seven or eight in the evening, and the inha- 
bitants of the quarter were abed. He set forth in haste, accompanied by 
two squires riding on one horse, a page, and a few varlets running with 
torches. As he rode, he hummed to himself and trifled with his glove. 
And so riding, he was beset by the bravos of his enemy and slain. My 





* Champollion-Figeac, 209. 

+ The student will see that there are facts cited, and expressions borrowed, in the 
last paragraph, from a period extending over almost the whole of Charles’s life, 
instead of being confined entirely to his boyhood. As I do not believe there was any 
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lord of Burgundy set an ill precedent in this deed, as he found some 
years after on the bridge of Montereau; and even in the meantime he 
did not profit quietly by his rival’s death. The horror of the other 
princes seems to have perturbed himself; he avowed his guilt in the 
council, tried to brazen it out, finally lost heart and fled at full gallop, 
cutting bridges behind him, towards Bapaume and Lille. And so there 
we have the head of one faction, who had just made himself the most 
formidable man in France, engaged in a remarkably hurried journey, 
with black care on the pillion. And meantime, on the other side, the 
widowed duchess came to Paris in appropriate mourning, to demand 
justice for her husband’s death. Charles VI., who was then in a lucid 
interval, did probably all that he could, when he raised up the kneeling 
suppliant with kisses and smooth words. Things were at a dead-lock. 
The criminal might be in the sorriest fright, but he was still the greatest 
of vassals. Justice was easy to ask and not difficult to promise ; how it 
was to be executed was another question. No one in France was strong 
enough to punish John of Burgundy; and perhaps no one, except the 
widow, very sincere in wishing to punish him. 

She, indeed, was eaten up of zeal; but the intensity of her eagerness 
wore her out ; and she died about a year after the murder, of grief and 
indignation, unrequited love and unsatisfied resentment. It was during 
the last months of her life that this fiery and generous woman, seeing the 
soft hearts of her own children, looked with envy on a certain natural 
son of her husband’s, destined to become very famous in the sequel as the 
Bastard of Orleans, or the brave Dunois. “ You were stolen from me,” 
she said ; “it is you who are fit to avenge your father.” These are not 
the words of ordinary mourning, or of an ordinary woman. It is 
asaying, over which Balzac would have rubbed his episcopal hands. 
That the child who was to avenge her husband had not been born 
out of her body, was a thing intolerable to Valentina of Milan; and 
the expression of this singular and tragic jealousy is preserved to us 
by a rare chance, in such straightforward and vivid words as we 
are accustomed to hear only in the stress of actual life, or in the 
theatre. In history—where we see things as in a glass darkly, and the 
fashion of former times is brought before us, deplorably adulterated and 
defaced, fitted to very vague and pompous words, and strained through 
many men’s minds of everything personal or precise—this speech of the 
widowed duchess startles a reader, somewhat as the footprint startled 
Robinson Crusoe. A human voice breaks in upon the silence of the 
study, and the student is aware of a fellow-creature in his world of docu- 
ments. With such a clue in hand, one may imagine how this wounded 
lioness would spur and exasperate the resentment of her children, and 
what would be the last words of counsel and command she left behind her. 

With these instances of his dying mother—almost a voice from the 
tomb—still tingling in his ears, the position of young Charles of 
Orleans, when he was left at the head of that great house, was 
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curiously similar to that of Shakspeare’s Hamlet. The times were 
out of joint; here was a murdered father to avenge on a powerful muw- 
derer ; and here, in both cases, a lad of inactive disposition born to set 
these matters right. Valentina’s commendation of Dunois involved a 
judgment on Charles, and that judgment was exactly correct. Whoever 
might be, Charles was not the man to avenge his father. Like Hamlet, 
this son of a dear father murdered, was sincerely grieved at heart. Like 
Hamlet, too, he could unpack his heart with words, and wrote a most 
eloquent letter to the king, complaining that what was denied to him 
would not be denied “to the lowest born and poorest man on earth.” 
Even in his private hours he strove to preserve a lively recollection of 
his injury, and keep up the native hue of resolution. He had gems 
engraved with appropriate legends, hortatory or threatening: “ Diew le 
scet,” God knows it; or “ Souvenez-vous de—”’ Remember!* It is only 
towards the end that the two stories begin to differ ; and in some points 
the historical version is the more tragic. Hamlet only stabbed a silly 
old councillor behind the arras ; Charles of Orleans trampled France for 
five years under the hoofs of his banditti. The miscarriage of Hamlet’s 
vengeance was confined, at widest, to the palace; the ruin wrought by 
Charles of Orleans was as broad as France. 

Yet the first act of the young duke is worthy of honourable mention. 
Prodigal Louis had made enormous debts ; and there is a story extant, to 
illustrate how lightly he himself regarded these commercial obligations. 
It appears that Louis, after a narrow escape he made in a thunder-storm, 
had a smart access of penitence, and announced he would pay his debts 
on the following Sunday. More than eight hundred creditors presented 
themselves, but by that time the devil was well again, and they were 
shown the door with more gaiety than politeness. A time when such 
cynical dishonesty was possible for a man of culture is not, it will be 
granted, a fortunate epoch for creditors. When the original debtor was 
so lax, we may imagine how an heir would deal with the incumbrances of 
his inheritance. On the death of Philip the Forward, father of that 
John the Fearless whom we have seen at work, the widow went through 
the ceremony of a public renunciation of goods ; taking off her purse and 
girdle, she left them on the grave, and thus, by one notable act, cancelled her 
husband’s debts and defamed his honour. The conduct of young Charles of 
Orleans was very different. To meet the joint liabilities of his father and 
mother (for Valentina also was lavish), he had to sell or pledge a quantity 
of jewels ; and yet he would not take advantage of a pretext, even legally 
valid, to diminish the-amount. Thus, one Godefroi Lefévre, having dis- 
bursed many odd sums for the late duke, and received or kept no vouchers, 
Charles ordered that he should be believed upon his oath.f Toa modern 
mind this seems as honourable to his father’s memory as if John the 
Fearless had been hanged as high as Haman. And as things fell out, 
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except a recantation from the University of Paris, which had justified 
the murder out of party feeling, and various other purely paper repara- 
tions, this was about the outside of what Charles was to effect in that 
direction. He lived five years, and grew up from sixteen to twenty-one, 
in the midst of the most horrible civil war, or series of civil wars, 
that ever devastated France; and from first to last his wars were ill- 
starred, or else his victories useless. Two years after the murder (March 
1409), John the Fearless having the upper hand for the moment, a 
shameful and useless reconciliation took place, by the king’s command, 
in the church of Our Lady at Chartres. The advocate of the Duke of 
Burgundy stated that Louis of Orleans had been killed “ for the good of 
the king’s person and realm.” Charles and his brothers, with tears of 
shame, under protest, pour nz pas desobcir au rot, forgave their father’s 
murderer and swore peace upon the missal. It was, as I say, a shameful 
and useless ceremony ; the very greflier, entering it in his register, wrote 
in the margin, “ Pax, pax, inquit Propheta, et non est pax.”* Charles 
was soon after allied with the abominable Bernard d’Armagnac, even 
betrothed or married to a daughter of his, called by a name that sounds 
like a contradiction in terms, Bonne d’Armagnac. From that time forth, 
throughout all this monstrous period—a very nightmare in the history of 
France—he is no more than a stalking-horse for the ambitious Gascon. 
Sometimes the smoke lifts, and you can see him for the twinkling of an 
eye, a very pale figure; at one moment there is a rumour he will be 
crowned king; at another, when the uproar has subsided, he will be 
heard still crying out for justice; and the next (1412), he is showing 
himself to the applauding populace on the same horse with John of 
Burgundy. But these are exceptional seasons, and, for the most part, 
he merely rides at the Gascon’s bridle over devastated France. His very 
party go, not by the name of Orleans, but by the name of Armagnac. 
Paris is in the hands of the butchers; the peasants have taken to the 
woods. Alliances are made and broken as if in a country dance; the 
English called in, now by this one, now by the other. Poor people sing 
in church, with white faces and lamentable music : “ Domine Jesu, parce 
populo tuo, dirige in viam pacis principes.” And the end and upshot of 
the whole affair for Charles of Orleans is another peace with John the 
Fearless. France is once more tranquil, with the tranquillity of ruin; he 
may ride home again to Blois and look, with what countenance he may, on 
those gems he had got engraved in the early days of his resentment, 
“ Souvenez-vous de—” Remember! He has killed Polonius, to be sure ; 
but the king is never a penny the worse. 
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II. 


From the battle of Agincourt Oct. 1415) dates the second period of 
Charles’s life. The English reader will remember the name of Orleans in 
the play of Henry V.; and it is at least odd that we can trace a resem- 
blance between the puppet and the original. The interjection, “I have 
heard a sonnet begin so to one’s mistress” (act iil. scene 7), may very 
well indicate one who was already an expert in that sort of trifle; and 
the game of proverbs he plays with the Constable in the same scene, would 
be quite in character for a man who spent many years of his life 
capping verses with his courtiers. Certainly, Charles was in the great 
battle with five hundred lances (say, three thousand men), and there he 
was made prisoner as he led the van. According to one story, some 
ragged English archer shot him down ; and some diligent English Pistol, 
hunting ransoms on the field of battle, extracted him from under a heap 
of bodies and retailed him to our King Henry. He was the most im- 
portant capture of the day, and used with all consideration. On the way 
to Calais, Henry sent him a present of bread and wine (and bread, you 
will remember, was an article of luxury in the English camp), but 
Charles would neither eat nor drink# Thereupon, Henry came to visit 
him in his quarters. “ Noble cousin,” said he, “ how are you?” Charles 
replied that he was well. ‘“ Why, then, do you neither eat nor drink ?” 
And then with some asperity, as I imagine, the young duke told him 
that “truly he had no inclination for food.” And our Henry improved 
the occasion with something of a snuffle, assuring his prisoner that God 
had fought against the French on account of their manifold sins and 
transgressions. Upon this there supervened the agonies of a rough sea 
passage ; and many French lords, Charles, perhaps, among the number, 
declared they would rather endure such another defeat than such another 
sore trial on shipboard. Scarcely disembarked, he followed his victor, 
with such wry face as we may fancy, through the streets of holiday 
London. And then the doors closed upon bis last day of garish life for 
more than a quarter of a century. After a boyhood passed in the dissipa- 
tions of a luxurious court or in the camp of war, his ears still stunned 
and his cheeks still burning from his enemies’ jubilations ; out of all this 
ringing of English bells and singing of English anthems, from among all 
these shouting citizens in scarlet cloaks, and beautiful virgins attired in 
white, he passed into the silence and solitude of a political prison.* 

His captivity was not without alleviations He was allowed to 
go hawking; he did not lack for money, wine, or books; he was 
honourably imprisoned in the strongholds of great nobles, in Wind- 
sor Castle and the Tower of London. But when ali is said, he was 
a prisoner for five-and-twenty years. For five-and-twenty years he could 
not go where he would, or do what he liked, or speak with any but 
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his gaolers. We may talk very wisely of alleviations ; there is only 
one alleviation for which the man would thank you: he would thank 
you to open the door. With what regret Scottish James I. bethought 
him (in the next room perhaps to Charles), of the time when he rose 
“as early as the day!” What would he not have given to wet 
his boots once more with morning dew, and follow his vagrant fancy 
among the meadows? The only alleviation to the misery of constraint 
lies in the disposition of the prisoner. To each one this place of 
discipline brings his own lesson. It stirs Latude or Baron Trenck 
into heroic action; it is a hermitage for pious and conformable spirits. 
Béranger tells us he found prison life, with its regular hours and 
long evenings, both pleasant and profitable. The Pelyrim’s Progress and 
Don Quixote were begun in prison. It was after they were become (to 
use the words of one of them), “Oh, worst imprisonment—the dun- 
geon of themselves!” that Homer and Milton worked so hard and so 
well for the profit of mankind. In the year 1414, Henry V. had two 
distinguished prisoners, French Charles of Orleans and Scottish James I., 
who whiled away the hours of their captivity with rhyming. Indeed, there 
can be no better pastime for a lonely man than the mechanical exercise 
of verse. Such intricate forms as Charles had been used to from 
childhood, the ballad with its scaf{ty rhymes; the roundel, with the re- 
currence first of the whole, then of half the burthen, in thirteen verses, 
seem to have been invented for the prison and thesick bed. The common 
Scotch saying, on the sight of anything operose and finical, “he must 
have had little to do that made that!” might be put as epigraph on all 
the ballad books of old France. Making such sorts of verse belongs to 
the same class of pleasures as guessing acrostics or “ burying proverbs.” 
It is almost purely formal, almost purely verbal. It must be done gently 
and gingerly. It keeps the mind occupied a long time, and never so 
intently as to be distressing ; for anything like strain is against the very 
nature of the craft. Sometimes things go easily, the refrains fall into 
their place as if of their own accord, and it becomes something of the 
nature of an intellectual tennis; you must make your poem as the 
rhymes will go, just as you must strike your ball as your adversary played 
it. So that these forms are suitable rather for those who wish to make 
verses, than for those who wish to express opinions. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, difficulties arise: rival verses come into a man’s head, and 
fugitive words elude his memory. Then it is that he enjoys at the same 
time the deliberate pleasures of a connoisseur comparing wines, and 
the ardour of the chase. He may have been sitting all day long in 
prison with folded hands; but when he goes to bed, the retrospect will 
seem animated and eventful. 

Besides confirming himself as an habitual maker of verses, Charles 
acquired some new opinions during his captivity. In a strange land he 
began to learn the love of his own. Sad people all the world over are 
like to be moved when the wind is in some partieular quarter. So Burns 
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preferred when it was in the west, and blew to him from his mistress ; 
so the girl in the ballad, looking south to Yarrow, thought it might 
carry a kiss betwixt her and her gallant; and so we find Charles singing 
of the “ pleasant wind that comes from France.”* One day, at “ Dover- 
on-the-Sea,” he looked across the straits, and saw the sandhills about 
Calais. And it happened to him, he tells us in a ballad, to remember his 
happiness over there in the past ; and he was both sad and merry at the 
recollection, and could not have his fill of gazing on the shores of France. 
Although guilty of unpatriotic acts, he had never been exactly unpa- 
triotic in feeling. But his sojourn in England gave, for the time at least, 
some consistency to what had been a very weak and ineffectual pre- 
judice. He must have been under the influence of more than usually 
solemn considerations, when he proceeded to turn Henry’s puritanical 
homily after Agincourt into a ballad, and reproach France, and him- 
self by implication, with pride, gluttony, idleness, unbridled covetous- 
ness and sensuality.t For the moment, he must really have been thinking 
more of France than of Charles of Orleans. So, by a chance funnily 
characteristic of the man, his first act of patriotism was to digest an 
insult. 

And another lesson he learned. He who was only to be released in 
case of peace, begins to think upon the disadvantages of war. “ Pray 
for peace,” is his refrain: a strange enough subject for the ally of Ber- 
nard d’Armagnac.§ But this lesson was plain and practical ; it had one 
side in particular that was specially attractive for Charles; and he did 
not hesitate to explain it in so many words. ‘ Everybody,” he writes— 
I translate roughly—“ everybody should be much inclined to peace, for 
everybody has a deal to gain by it.” || 

Charles made laudable endeavours to acquire English, and even 
learned to write a roundel in that tongue of quite average mediocrity.§ 
He was for some time billeted on the unhappy Suffolk, who received 
fourteen shillings and fourpence a day for his expenses ; and from the fact 
that Suffolk afterwards visited Charles in France while he was nego- 
tiating the marriage of Henry VI., as well as the terms of that noble- 
man’s impeachment, we may believe there was some not unkindly inter- 
course between the prisoner and his gaoler ; a fact of considerable interest 
when we remember that Suffolk’s wife was the granddaughter of the poet 
Geoffrey Chaucer.* * Apart from this, anda mere catalogue of dates and 
places, only one thing seems evident in the story of Charles’s captivity. 
It seems evident that, as these five-and-twenty years drew on, he became 
less and less resigned. Circumstances were against the growth of such a 
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feeling. One after another of his fellow-prisoners was ransomed and went 
home. More than once he was himself permitted to visit France ; where 
he worked on abortive treaties and, according to some writers, showed 
himself more eager for his own deliverance than for the profit of his 
native land. Resignation may follow after a reasonable time upon 
despair; but if a man is persecuted by a series of brief and irritating 
hopes, his mind no more attains to a settled frame of resolution, than his 
eye would grow familiar with a night of thunder and lightning. Years 
after, when he was speaking at the trial of that Duke of Alengon, who 
began life so hopefully as the boyish favourite of Joan of Arc, he sought 
to prove that captivity was a harder punishment than death. “For 1 
have had experience myself,” he said ; “ andin my prison of England, for 
the weariness, danger, and displeasure in which I then lay, I have many 
a time wished I had been slain at the battle where they took me,”* 
This is a flourish, if you will, but it is something more. His spirit would 
sometimes rise up in a fine anger against the petty desires and contrarieties 
of life. He would compare his own condition with the quiet and digni- 
fied estate of the dead ; and aspire to lie among his comrades on the field 
of Agincourt, as the Psalmist prayed to have the wings of a dove and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea. But such high thoughts came to 
Charles only in a flash. 

John the Fearless had been murdered in his turn on the bridge of 
Montereau so far back as 1419. His son, Philip the Good—partly to 
. extinguish the feud, partly that he might do a popular action, and 
partly, in view of his ambitious schemes, to detach another great vassal 
from the throne of France--had taken up the cause of Charles of Orleans, 
and negotiated diligently for his release. In 1433 a Burgundian em- 
bassy was admitted to an interview with the captive duke, in the pre- 
sence of Suffolk. Charles shook hands most affectionately with the am- 
bassadors. They asked after his health. “Iam well enough in body,” 
he replied, “ but far from well in mind. I am dying of grief at having 
to pass the best days of my life in prison, with none to sympathise.” 
The talk falling on the chances of peace, Charles referred to Suffolk if 
he were not sincere and constant in his endeavours to bring it about. 
“Tf peace depended on me,” he said, “I should procure it gladly, were 
it to cost me my life seven days after.” We may take this as showing 
what a large price he set, not so much on peace, as on seven days of 
freedom. Seven days!—he would make them seven years in the em- 
ployment. Finally, he assured the ambassadors of his good will to 
Philip of Burgundy ; squeezed one of them by the hand and nipped him 
twice in the arm to signify things unspeakable before Suffolk ; and two 
days after sent them Suffolk’s barber, one Jean Carnet, a native of Lille, 
to testify more freely of his sentiments. ‘“ As I speak French,” said this 
emissary, “ the Duke of Orleans is more familiar with me than with any 
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other of the household ; and I can bear witness he never said anything 
against Duke Philip.”* It will be remembered that this person, with 
whom he was so anxious to stand well, was no other than his hereditary 
enemy, the son of his father’s murderer. But the honest fellow bore 
no malice, indeed not he. He began exchanging ballads with Philip, 
whom he apostrophizes as his companion, his cousin, and his brother. 
He assures him that, soul and body, he is altogether a Burgundian ; and 
protests that he has given his heart in pledge to him. Regarded as the 
history of a vendetta, it must be owned that Charles’s life has points 
of some originality. And yet there is an engaging frankness about 
these ballads which disarms criticism.t You see Charles throwing 
himself headforemost into the trap; you hear Burgundy, in his 
answers, begin to inspire him with his own prejudices, and draw melan- 
choly pictures of the misgovernment of France. But Charles’s own 
spirits are so high and so amiable, and he is so thoroughly convinced his 
cousin is a fine fellow, that one’s scruples are carried away in the torrent 
of his happiness and gratitude. And his would be a sordid spirit who 
would not clap hands at the consummation (Nov. 1440) ; when Charles, 
after having sworn on the Sacrament that he would never again bear 
arms against England, and pledged himself body and soul to the un- 
patriotic faction in his own country, set out from London with a light 
heart and a somewhat damaged integrity. 

In the magnificent copy of Charles’s poems, given by our Henry VII. 
to Elizabeth of York on the occasion of their marriage, a large illumi- 
nation figures at the head of one of the pages, which, in chronological 
perspective, is almost a history of his imprisonment. It gives a view of 
London with all its spires, the river passing through the old bridge and 
busy with boats. One side of the White Tower has been taken out, and 
We can see, as under a sort of shrine, the paved room where the duke 
sits writing. He occupies a high backed bench in front of a great chim- 
ney ; red and black ink are before him ; and the upper end of the apart- 
ment is guarded by many halberdiers, with the red cross of England on 
their breast. On the next side of the tower he appears again, leaning 
out of window and gazing on the river; doubtless there blows just 
then “a pleasant wind from out the land of France,” and some ship 
comes up the river: “ the ship of good news.” At the door we find him 
yet again ; this time embracing a messenger, while a groom stands by 
holding two saddled horses. And yet further to the left, a cavalcade 
defiles out of the tower ; the duke is on his way at last towards “ the 
sunshine of France.” ; 
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III. 


During the five-and-twenty years of his captivity, Charles had not lost 
in the esteem of his fellow-countrymen. For so young a man, the head 
of so great a house, and so numerous a party, to be taken prisoner as he 
rode in the vanguard of France, and stereotyped for all men in this 
heroic attitude, was to taste untimeously the honours of the grave. Of 
him, as of the dead, it would be ungenerous to speak evil: what little 
energy he had displayed would be remembered with piety, when all that 
he had done amiss was courteously forgotten. As English folk looked 
for Arthur; as Danes awaited the coming of Ogier; as Somersetshire 
peasants or sergeants of the Old Guard expected the return of Monmouth 
or Napoleon ; the countrymen of Charles of Orleans looked over the 
straits towards his English prison with desire and confidence. Events 
had so fallen out while he was rhyming ballads, that he had become the 
type of all that was most truly patriotic. The remnants of his old 
party had been the chief defenders of the unity of France. His ene- 
mies of Burgundy had been notoriously favourers and furtherers of 
English domination. People forgot that his brother still lay by the 
heels for an unpatriotic treaty with England, because Charles himself 
had been taken prisoner patriotically fighting against it. That Henry V. 
had left special orders against his liberation, served to increase the wist- 
ful pity with which he was regarded. And when, in defiance of all con- 
temporary virtue, and against express pledges, the English carried war 
into their prisoner’s fief, not only France, but all thinking men in 
Christendom, were roused to indignation against tlie oppressors, and 
sympathy with the victim. It was little wonder if he came to bulk 
somewhat largely in the imagination of the best of those at home. 
Charles le Boutteillier, when (as the story goes) he slew Clarence at 
Beaugé, was only seeking an exchange for Charles of Orleans.* It was 
one of Joan of Arc’s declared intentions to deliver the captive duke. 
If there was no other way, she meant to cross the seas and bring him 
home by force. And she professed before her judges a sure knowledge 
that Charles of Orleans was beloved of God.t 

Alas ! it was not at all as a deliverer that Charles returned to France. 
He was nearly fifty years old. Many changes had been accomplished 
since, at twenty-three, he was taken on the field of Agincourt. But of 
all these he was profoundly ignorant, or had only heard of them in the 
discoloured reports of Philip of Burgundy. He had the ideas of a 
former generation, and sought to correct them by the scandal of a factious 
party. With such qualifications he came back eager for the domination, 
the pleasures, and the display that befitted his princely birth. A long 
disuse of all political activity combined with the flatteries of his new 
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friends to fill him with an overweening conceit of his own capacity and 
influence. If aught had gone wrong in his absence, it seemed quite 
natural men should look to him for its redress. Was not King Arthur 
come again ? 

The Duke of Burgundy received him with politic honours. He took 
his guest by his foible for pageantry, all the easier as it was a foible of 
his own; and Charles walked right out of prison into much the same 
atmosphere of trumpeting and bell-ringing as he had left behind when he 
went in. Fifteen days after his deliverance he was married to Mary of 
Cleves, at St. Omer. The marriage was celebrated with the usual pomp 
of the Burgundian court; there were joustings, and illuminations, and 
animals that spouted wine; and many nobles dined together, comme en 
brigade, and were served abundantly with many rich and curious dishes.* 
It must have reminded Charles not a little of his first marriage at Com- 
piégne ; only then he was two years the junior of his bride, and this tyme 
he was five-and-thirty years her senior. It will be a fine question which 
marriage promises more: for a boy of fifteen to lead off with a lass of 
seventeen, or a man of fifty to make a match of it with a child of fifteen. 
But there was something bitter in both. The lamentations of Isabella 
will not have been forgotten. As for Mary, she took up with one Jaquet 
de la Lain, a sort of muscular Methody of the period, with a huge appe- 
tite for tournaments, and a habit of confessing himself the last thing 
before he went to bed.f With such a hero, the young duchess’s amours 
were most likely innocent; and in all other ways she was a suitable 
partner for the duke, and well fitted to enter into his pleasures. 

When the festivities at Saint Omer had come to an end, Charles and 
his wife set forth by Ghent and Tournay. The towns gave him offerings 
of money as he passed through, to help in the payment of his ransom. 
From all sides, ladies and gentlemen thronged to offer him their services ; 
some gave him their sons for pages, some archers for a bodyguard ; and 
by the time he reached Tournay, he had a following of 300 horse. 
Everywhere he was received as though he had been the King of France.2 
If he did not come to imagine himself something of the sort, he certainly 
forgot the existence of any one with a better claim to the title. He 
conducted himself on the hypothesis that Charles VII. was another 
Charles VI. He signed with enthusiasm that treaty of Arras, which left 
France almost at the discretion of Burgundy. On December 18 he was 
still no farther than Bruges, where he entered into a private treaty with 
Philip ; and it was not until January 14, ten weeks after he disem- 
barked in France, and attended by a ruck of Burgundian gentlemen, that 
he arrived in Paris and offered to present himself before Charles VII. 
The king sent word that he might come, if he would, with a small 
retinue, but not with his present following; and the duke, who was 
mightily on his high horse after all the ovations he had received, took the 
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king’s attitude amiss, and turned aside into Touraine, to receive more 
welcome and more presents, and be convoyed by torchlight into faithful 
cities. 

And so you see, here was King Arthur home again, and matters 
nowise mended in consequence. The best we can say is, that this last 
stage of Charles’s public life was of no long duration. His confidence 
was soon knocked out of him in the contact with others. He began to 
find he was an earthen vessel among many vessels of brass ; he began to 
be shrewdly aware that he was no King Arthur. In 1442, at Limoges, 
he made himself the spokesman of the malcontent nobility. The king 
showed himself humiliatingly indifferent to his counsels, and humili- 
atingly generous towards his necessities. And there, with some blushes, 
he may be said to have taken farewell of the political stage. A feeble 
attempt on the county of Asti is scarce worth the name of exception. 
Thenceforward Jet Ambition wile whom she may into the turmoil of 
events, our duke will walk cannily in his well-ordered garden, or sit by 
the fire to touch the slender reed.* 

EY, 

If it were given each of us to transplant his life wherever he 
pleased in time or space, with all the ages and all the countries of the world 
to choose from, there would be quite an instructive diversity of taste. A 
certain sedentary majority would prefer to remain where they were. Many 
would choose the Renaissance; many some stately and simple period of 
Grecian life; and still more elect to pass a few years wandering among 
the villages of Palestine with an inspired conductor. For some of our 
quaintly vicious contemporaries, we have the decline of the Roman Empire 
and the reign of Henry IIT. of France. But there are others not quite so 
vicious, who yet cannot look upon the world with perfect gravity, who 
have never taken the categorical imperative to wife, and have more taste 
for what is comfortable than for what is magnanimous and high ; and I 
can imagine some of these casting their lot in the Court of Blois during 
the last twenty years of the life of Charles of Orleans. 

The duke and duchess, their staff of officers and ladies, and the high- 
born and learned persons who were attracted to Blois on a visit, formed 
a society for killing time and perfecting each other in various elegant 
accomplishments, such as we might imagine for an ideal watering-place 
in the Delectable Mountains. The company hunted and went on plea- 
sure-parties ; they played chess, tables, and many other games. What 
we now call the history of the period passed, I imagine, over the heads of 
these good people much as it passes over our own. News reached them, 
indeed, of great and joyful import. William Peel received eight livres 
and five sous from the duchess, when he brought the first tidings that 
Rouen was recaptured from the English.t A little later, and the duke 
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sang, in a truly patriotic vein, the deliverance of Guyenne and Nor- 
mandy.* They were liberal of rhymes and largesse, and welcomed the 
prosperity of their country much as they welcomed the coming of spring; 
and with no more thought of collaborating towards the event. Religion 
was not forgotten in the Court of Blois. Pilgrimages were agreeable and 
picturesque excursions. In those days a well-served chapel was ‘some- 
thing like a good vinery in our own, an opportunity for display and the 
source of mild enjoyments. There was probably something of his rooted 
delight in pageantry, as well as a good deal of gentle piety, in the feelings 
with which Charles gave dinner every Friday to thirteen poor people, 
served them himself, and washed their feet with his own hands.t 
Solemn affairs would interest Charles and his courtiers from their trivial 
side. The duke perhaps cared less for the deliverance of Guyenne and 
Normandy than for his own verses on the occasion ; just as Dr. Russell’s 
correspondence in Zhe Times was among the most material parts of the 
Crimean War for that talented correspondent. And I think it scarcely 
cynical to suppose that religion, as well as patriotism, was principally 
cultivated as a means of filling up the day. 

It was not only messengers fiery red with haste and charged with the 
destiny of nations, who were made welcome at. the gates of Blois. If 
any man of accomplishment came that way, he was sure of an audience, 
and something for his pocket. The courtiers would have received Ben 
Jonson like. Drummond of Hawthornden, and a good pugilist like 
Captain Barclay. They were catholic, as none but the entirely idle can 
be catholic. It might be Pierre, called Dieu d’Amours, the juggler ; or it 
might be three high English minstrels; or the two men, players of 
ghitterns, from the kingdom of Scotland, who sang the destruction of the 
Turks ; or again Jehan Rognelet, player of instruments of. music, who 
played and danced with his wife and two. children.;. they would each be 
called into the castle to give a taste of his proficiency before my lord the 
duke. Sometimes the performance was. of a more personal interest, and 
produced much the same sensations as are felt on an English green on the 
arrival of a professional cricketer, or round an English billiard-table during 
a match between Roberts and Cooke. . This was when Jehan Négre, the 
Lombard, came to Blois and played chess against all these chess-players, 
and won much money from my lord and his intimates ; or when Baudet 
Harenc of Chalons made ballads before all these ballad-makers. § 

It will not surprise the reader to learn they were all makers of 
ballads and roundels. To write verses for May-day, seems to have been as 
much a matter of course, as to ride out with the cavalcade that went to 
gather hawthorn. The choice of Valentines was a standing challenge, 
and the courtiers pelted each other with humours and sentimental verses 
as in a literary carnival. If an indecorous adventure befel our friend 
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Maistre Estienne le Gout, my lord the duke would turn it into the 
funniest of roundels, all the rhymes being the names of the cases of nouns 
or the moods of verbs; and Maistre Estienne would make reply in 
similar fashion, seeking to prune the story of its more humiliating 
episodes. If Frédet was too long away from court, a roundel went to 
upbraid him ; and it was in a roundel that Frédet would excuse himself. 
Sometimes two or three, or as many as a dozen, would set to work on the 
saine refrain, the same idea, or in the same macaronic jargon. Some of 
the poetasters were heavy enough ; others were not wanting in address ; 
and the duchess herself was among those who most excelled. On one 
occasion eleven competitors made a ballad on the idea, 
“T die of thirst beside the fountain’s edge ” 
(Je meurs de soif emprés de la fontaine). 


These eleven ballads still exist; and one of them arrests the attention 
rather from the name of the author than from any special merit in itself. 
It purports to be the work of Francois Villon; and so far as a foreigner 
can judge (which is indeed a small way), it may very well be his. Nay, 
and if any one thing is more probable than another, in the great tabula 
rasa, or unknown land, which we are fain to call the biography of Villon, 
it seems probable enough that he may have gone upon a visit to Charles 
of Orleans. "Where Master Baudet Harenc, of Chalons, found a sym- 
pathetic, or perhaps a derisive audience (for who can tell now-a-days 
the degree of Baudet’s excellence in his art ?), favour would not be want- 
ing for the greatest ballad-maker of all time. Great as would seem the 
incongruity, it may have pleased Charles to own a sort of kinship with 
ragged singers, and whimsically regard himself as one of the confraternity 
of poets. And he would have other grounds of intimacy with Villon. 
A room looking upon Windsor gardens is a different matter from Villon’s 
dungeon at Méun ; yet each in his own degree had been tried in prison. 
Each in his own way, also, loved the good things of this life and the 
service of the Muses. But the same gulf that separated Burns from his 
Edinburgh patrons would separate this singer of Bohemia from the 
rhyming duke. And it is hard to imagine that Villon’s training amongst 
thieves, loose women, and vagabond students, had fitted him to move in a 
society of any dignity and courtliness. Ballads are very admirable 
things ; and a poet is doubtless a most interesting visitor. But among 
the courtiers of Charles, there would be considerable regard for the pro- 
prieties of etiquette ; and even a duke will sometimes have an eye to his 
teaspoons. Even as a poet, I can conceive he may have disappointed 
expectation. It need surprise nobody if Villon’s ballad on the theme, 
“T die of thirst beside the fountain's edge,” 


was but a poor performance. He would make better verses on the lee- 
side of a flagon at the sign of the Pomme du Pin, than in a cushioned 
settle in the halls of Blois. 

Charles liked change of place. He was often, not so much travelling 
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as making a progress ; now to join the king for some great tournament ; 
now to visit King René at Tarascon, where he had a study of his own and 
saw all manner of interesting things—oriental curios, King René paint- 
ing birds, and, what particularly pleased him, Triboulet, the dwarf jester, 
whose skull-cap was no bigger than an orange.* Sometimes the journeys 
were set about on horseback in a large party, with the fouwrriers sent 
forward to prepare a lodging at the next stage. We find almost Gargan- 
tuan details of the provision made by these officers against the duke’s 
arrival, of eggs and butter and bread, cheese and peas and chickens, 
pike and bream and barbel, and wine both white and red.t Sometimes he 
went by water in a barge, playing chess or tables with a friend in the 
pavilion, or watching other vessels as they went before the wind. 
Children ran along the bank, as they do to this day on the Crinan canal ; 
and when Charles threw in money, they would dive and bring it up.§ 
As he looked on at their exploits, I wonder whether that room of gold 
and silk and worsted came back into his memory, with the device of little 
children ina river, and the sky full of birds ? 

He was a bit of a book-fancier, and had vied with his brother An- 
gouléme in bringing back the library of their grandfather Charles V., 
when Bedford put it up for sale in London.|| The duchess had a library 
of her own; and we hear of her borrowing romances from ladies in 
attendance on the blue-stocking Margaret of Scotland.§ Not only were 
books collected, but new books were written at the Court of Blois. The 
widow of one Jean Fougére, a bookbinder, seems to have done a number 
of odd commissions for the bibliophilous count. She it was who re- 
ceived three vellum-skins to bind the duchess’s Book of Hours, and who 
was employed to prepare parchment for the use of the duke’s scribes. 
And she it was who bound in vermilion leather the great manuscript of 
Charles’s own poems, which was presented to him by his secretary, 
Anthony Astesan, with the text in one column and Astesan’s Latin 
version in the other.** Such tastes, with the coming of years, would 
doubtless take the place of many others. We find in Charles’s verse 
much semi-ironical regret for other days, and resignation to growing 
infirmities. He who had been “ nourished in the schools of love,” now 
sees nothing either to please or displease. him. Old age has imprisoned 
him within doors, where he means to take his ease, and let younger fel- 
lows bestir themselves in life. He had written (in earlier days, we may 
presume) a bright and defiant little poem in praise of solitude. If they 

* Lecoy de la Marche, Rui René, ii. 155, 177. 

+ Champollion-Figeac, chaps. v. and vi. 

{ Champollion-Figeac, 364; Works, i. 172. 

§ Champollion-Figeac, 364: ‘Jeter de l'argent aux petis enfans qui estoient au 
long de Bourbon, pour les faire donner en l'eau et aller querre l’argent au fond.’ 

|] Champollion-Figeac, 387. 

Nouvelle Biographie Didot, art. ‘Marie de Cléves.” Vallet, Charles VIL. iii. 85, 
note 1. 
** Champollion-Figeac, 383, 384-386. 
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would but leave him alone with his own thoughts and happy recollec- 
tions, he declared it was beyond the power of melancholy to affect him. 
But now, when his animal strength has so much declined that he sings 
the discomforts of winter instead of the inspirations of spring, and he 
has no longer any appetite for life, he confesses he is wretched when 
alone, and, to keep his mind from grievous thoughts, he must have many 
people around him, laughing, talking, and singing.* 

While Charles was thus falling into years, the order of things, of 
which he was the outcome and ornament, was growing old along with 
him. The semi-royalty of the princes of the blood was already a thing 
of the past ; and when Charles VII. was gathered to his fathers, a new 
king reigned in France, who seemed every way the opposite of royal. 
Louis XI. had aims that were incomprehensible, and virtues that were 
inconceivable to his contemporaries. But his contemporaries were able 
enough to appreciate his sordid exterior, and his cruel and treacherous 
spirit. To the whole nobility of France he was a fatal and un- 
reasonable phenomenon. All such courts as that of Charles at Blois, 
or his friend René’s in Provence, would soon be made impossible; 
interference was the order of the day; hunting was already abolished ; 
and who should say what was to go next? Louis, in fact, must 
have appeared to Charles primarily in the light of a kill-joy. I 
take it, when missionaries land in South Sea Islands and lay strange 
embargo on the simplest things in life, the islanders will not be much 
more puzzled and irritated than Charles of Orleans at the policy of the 
Eleventh Louis. There was one thing, I seem to apprehend, that had 
always particularly moved him; and that was, any proposal to punish a 
person of his acquaintance. No matter what treason he may have made 
or meddled with, an Alengon or an Armagnac was sure to find Charles 
reappear from private life, and do his best to get him pardoned. He 
knew them quite well. He had made roundels with them. They were 
charming people in every way. There must certainly be some mistake. 
Had not he himself made anti-national treaties almost before he was out 
of his nonage? And for the matter of that, had not every one else done 
the like? Such are some of the thoughts by which he might explain to 
himself his aversion to such extremities; but it was on a deeper basis 
that the feeling probably reposed. A man of his temper could not fail 
to be impressed at the thought of disastrous revolutions in the fortunes 
of those he knew. He would feel painfully the tragic contrast, when 
those who had everything to make life valuable were deprived of life 
itself. And it was shocking to the clemency of his spirit, that sinners 
should be hurried before their Judge without a fitting interval for peni- 
tence and satisfaction. It was this feeling which brought him at last, 
a poor, purblind blue-bottle of the later autumn, into collision with 
“the universal spider,” Louis XI. He took up the defence of the Duke 





* Works, ii. 57, 258. 
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of Brittany at Tours. But Louis was then in no humour to hear 
Charles’s texts and Latin sentiments ; he had his back to the wall, the 
future of France was at stake; and if all the old men in the world had 
crossed his path, they would have had the rough side of his tongue like 
Charles of Orleans. I have found nowhere what he said, but it seems 
it was monstrously to the point, and so rudely conceived that the old 
duke never recovered the indignity. He got home as far as Amboise, 
sickened, and died two days after (Jan. 4, 1465), in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. And so a whiff of pungent prose stopped the issue of 
melodious roundels to the end of time. 


¥, 

The futility of Charles’s public life was of a piece throughout. He 
never succeeded in any single purpose he set before him ; for his deliver- 
ance from England, after twenty-five years of failure and at the cost of 
dignity and consistency, it would be ridiculously hyperbolical to treat as 
a success. During the first part of his life he was the stalking horse of 
Bernard d’Armagnac ; during the second, he was the passive instrument 
of English diplomatists; and before he was well entered on the third, 
he hastened to become the dupe and catspaw of Burgundian treason. 
On‘ each of these occasions, a strong and not dishonourable personal 
motive determined his behaviour. In 1407 and the following years, he 
had his father’s murder uppermost in his mind. During his English 
captivity, that thought was displaced by a more immediate desire for his 
own liberation. In 1440, a sentiment of gratitude to Philip of Burgundy 
blinded him to all else, and led him to break with the tradition of his 
party and his own former life. He was born a great vassal, and he con- 
ducted himself like a private gentleman. He began life in a showy and 
brilliant enough fashion, by the light of a petty personal chivalry. 
He was not without. some tincture of patriotism ; but it was resolvable 
into two parts : a preference for life among his fellow-countrymen, and a 
barren point of honour. In England, he could comfort himself by the 
reflection that “he had been taken while loyally doing his devoir,” with- 
out any misgiving as to his conduct in the previous years, when he had 
prepared the disaster of Agincourt by wasteful feud. This unconscious- 
ness of the larger interests is perhaps most happily exampled out of his 
own mouth. When Alencon stood accused of betraying Normandy into 
the hands of the English, Charles made a speech in his defence, from 
which I have already quoted more than once. Alengon, he said, had 
professed a great love and trust towards him ; “ yet did he give no great 
proof thereof, when he sought to betray Normandy; whereby he would 
have made me lose an estate of 10,000 livres a year, and might have 
occasioned the destruction of the kingdom and of all us Frenchmen.” 
These are the words of one, mark you, against whom Gloucester warned 
the English Council because of his “great subtility and cautelous dispo- 
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sition.” It is not hard to excuse the impatience of Louis XI., if such 
stuff was foisted on him by way of political deliberation. 

This incapacity to see things with any greatness, this obscure and 
narrow view, was fundamentally characteristic of the man as well as of 
the epoch. It is not even so striking in his public life, where he failed, 
as in his poems, where he notably succeeded. For wherever we might 
expect a poet to be unintelligent, it certainly would not be in his poetry. 
And Charles is unintelligent even there. Of all authors whom a modern 
may still read and read over again with pleasure, he has perhaps the 
least to say. His poems seem to bear testimony rather to the fashion of 
rhyming, which distinguished the age, than to any special vocation in the 
man himself. Some of them are drawing-room exercises, and the rest 
seem made by habit. Great writers are struck with something in nature 
or society, with which they become pregnant and longing; they are 
possessed with an idea, and cannot be at peace until they have put it out- 
side of them in some distinct embodiment. But with Charles literature 
was an object rather than. a mean ; he was one who loved bandying words 
for its own sake ; the rigidity of intricate metrical forms stood him in 
lieu of precise thought ; instead of communicating truth, he observed the 
laws of a game; and when he had no one to challenge at chess or rackets, 
he made verses ina wager against himself. From the very idleness of 
the man’s mind, and not from intensity of feeling, it happens that all his 
poems are more or less autobiographical. But they form an autobiography 
singularly bald and uneventful. Little is therein recorded beside senti- 
ments. Thoughts, in any true sense, he had none to record. And if we 
can gather that he had been a prisoner in England, that he had lived in 
the Orleannese, and that he hunted and went in parties of pleasure, I 
believe it is about as much. definite experience as is to be found in all 
these five hundred pages of autobiographical verse. Doubtless, we find 
here and there a complaint on the progress of the infirmities of age. 
Doubtless, he feels the great change of the year, and distinguishes winter 
from spring ; winter as the time of snow and the fireside; spring as the 
return of grass and flowers, the time of St. Valentine’s day and a beating 
heart.’ And he feels love after a fashion. Again and again, we learn 
that Charles of Orleans is in love, and hear him ring the changes through 
the whole gamut of dainty and tender sentiment. But there is never a 
spark of passion ; and heaven alone knows whether there was any real 
woman in the matter, or the whole thing was an exercise in fancy. If 
these poems were indeed inspired by some living mistress, one would 
think he had never seen, never heard, and never touched her. . There is 
nothing in any one of these so numerous love-songs to indicate, who or 
what the lady was. Was she dark or fair, passionate or gentle like 
himself, witty or simple? Was it always one woman? or one there, 
a dozen here immortalised in cold indistinction? The old English 
translator mentions grey eyes in his version of one of the amorous roun- 
dels ; so far as I remember, he was driven by some emergency of the 
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verse; but in the absence of all sharp lines of character and anything 
specific, we feel for the momenta sort of surprise, as though the epithet 
were singularly happy and unusual, or as though we had made our escape 
from cloudland into something tangible and sure. The measure of 
Charles’s indifference to all that now preoccupies and excites a poet, is 
best given by a positive example. If, besides the coming of spring, any 
one external circumstance may be said to have struck his imagination, it 
was the despatch of fourriers, while on a journey, to prepare the night’s 
lodging. This seems to be his favourite image ; it reappears almost as 
often as the upas-tree in the early work of Coleridge : we may judge 
with what childish eyes he looked upon the world, if one of the sights 
which most impressed him was that of a man going to order dinner. 

Although they are not inspired by any deeper motive than the 
common run of contemporaneous drawing-room verses, those of Charles 
of Orleans are executed with inimitable lightness and delicacy of touch. 
They deal with floating and colourless sentiments, and the writer is never 
greatly moved, but he seems always genuine. He makes no attempt to 
set off thin conceptions with a multiplicity of phrases. His ballads are 
generally thin and scanty of import ; for the ballad presented too large a 
canvas, and he was preoccupied by technical requirements. But in the 
roundel he has put himself before all competitors by a happy knack and 
a prevailing distinction of manner. He is very much more of a duke in 
his verses than in his absurd and inconsequential career as a statesman ; 
and how he shows himself a duke is precisely by the absence of all pre- 
tension, turgidity, or emphasis. He turns verses, as he would have come 
into the king’s presence, with a quiet accomplishment of grace. 

Théodore de Banville, the youngest poet of a famous generation now 
nearly extinct, and himself a sure and finished artist, knocked off, in his 
happiest vein, a few experiments in imitation of Charles of Orleans. 1 
would recommend these modern roundels to all who care about the old 
duke, not only because they are delightful in themselves, but because 
they serve as a contrast to throw into relief the peculiarities of their 
model. When De Banville revives a forgotten form of verse—and 
he has already had the honour of reviving the ballad—he does it in the 
spirit of a workman choosing a good tool wherever he can find one, and 
not at all in that of the dilettante, who seeks to renew bygone forms of 
thought and make historic forgeries. With the ballad this seemed natural 
enough ; for in connection with ballads the mind recurs to Villon, and 
Villon was almost more of a modern than De Banville himself. But in the 
case of the roundel, a comparison is challenged with Charles of Orleans, 
and the difference between two ages and two literatures is illustrated in 
a few poems of thirteen lines. Something, certainly, has been retained 
of the old movement ; the refrain falls in time like a well-played bass ; 
and the very brevity of the thing, by hampering and restraining the 
greater fecundity of the modern mind, assists the imitation. But De 
Banville’s poems are full of form and colour; they smack racily of modern 
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life, and own small kindred with the verse of other days, when it seems 
as if men walked by twilight, seeing little, and that with distracted eyes, 
and instead of blood, some thin and spectral fluid circulated in their 
veins. They might gird themselves for battle, make love, eat and drink, 
and acquit themselves manfully in all the external parts of life; but of 
the life that is within, and those processes by which we render ourselves 
an intelligent account of what we feel and do, and so represent experience 
that we for the first time make it ours, they had only a loose and troubled 
possession. They beheld or took part in great events, but there was no 
answerable commotion in their reflective being ; and they passed through- 
out turbulent epochs in a sort of ghostly quiet and abstraction. Feeling 
seems to have been strangely disproportioned to the occasion, and words 
were laughably trivial and scanty to set forth the feeling even such as it 
was. Juvenal des Ursins chronicles calamity after calamity, with but 
one comment for them all: that “it was great pity.” Perhaps, after 
too much of our florid literature, we find an adventitious charm in what 
is so different ; and while the big drums are beaten every day by per- 
spiring editors over the loss of a cock-boat or the rejection of a clause, 
and nothing is heard that is not proclaimed with sound of trumpet, it is 
not wonderful if we retire with pleasure into old books, and listen to 
authors who speak small and clear, as if in a private conversation. Truly 
this is so with Charles of Orleans. We are pleased to find a small man 
without the buskin, and obvious sentiments stated without affectation. 
If the sentiments are obvious, there is all the more chance we may have 
experienced the like. As we turn over the leaves, we may find ourselves 
in sympathy with some one or other of these staid joys and smiling 
sorrows. If we do we shall be strangely pleased, for there is a genuine 
pathos in these simple words, and the lines go with a lilt, and sing 


themselves to music of their own. 
R. LS. 












Abraham Cotvley. 


Tue period of English poetry which lies between the decline of Ben 
Jonson and the rise of Dryden was ruled with undisputed sway by a 
man whose works are now as little read as those of any fifth-rate Eliza- 
bethan dramatist. During the whole lifetime of Milton, the fame of 
that glorious poet was obscured and dwarfed by the exaggerated reputa- 
tion of this writer, and so general and so unshaken was the belief in the 
lyrist of the day, that a royalist gentleman of Cambridge or an exiled 
courtier at Paris in the year 1650 would have laughed in your face, had 
you suggested that time could ever wither the deathless laurels of Mr. 
Cowley, or untune the harmonies of his majestic numbers. Yet in a 
very short space this work of destruction was most thoroughly done. The 
generation of Dryden admired his genius passionately, but not without 
criticism. The generation of Pope praised him coldly, but without read- 
ing him, and within fifty years of his own decease this nonpareil of the 
Restoration fell into total disfavour and oblivion. "With the revival of 
naturalistic poetry, the lyrists and dramatists of the reign of Charles I. 
came once more into favour. Crashaw, Quarles, Lovelace, martyrs, 
pietists, and rakes, all the true children of the Muses, whatever their 
mode or matter, were restored and reprinted. Not these only, but some 
very small and unattractive talents have lately been presented anew to 
the public ; but Cowley, the one representative genius of the age, as his 
contemporaries supposed, still lacks an editor who will collect his scat- 
tered works and give him the chance of a new lease of life. His prose 
essays, it must be acknowledged, have held their ground in our literature, 
but as a poet he is a dead name, or living only in depreciation and ridicule. 
We hope to show that, however great his faults, this depreciation is un- 
just and this ridicule absurd, and in doing so it will be necessary to solve 
two questions—why Cowley ever attained so immense a poetic reputation, 
and why, having once gained it, he has so completely lost it. 

A wealthy citizen of London, stationer or grocer, dying in the summer 
of 1618, left a sum of 10007. to be divided among his six children and 
one other not yet born. In the autumn of the year this latter heir ap- 
peared, and was christened Abraham Cowley. We, looking back upon 
the history of the time, see that it was a period of rapid poetic decadence 
into which this baby was born. Shakspeare was dead; Jonson and the 
philosophic poets, to whom the newly awakened brain was to be so 
intimately indebted, were already past middle life. The years directly 
after the birth of Cowley were to be darkened by the deaths of many 
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poets, but none were to be born, except Marvell, Vaughan, and, much later, 
Dryden, for nearly forty years. Of his immediate compeers, Milton was 
ten years of age, Denham three, Suckling nine years, and Lovelace only a 
few weeks older than himself. We know nothing of his early childhood 
but what he has himself told us with a charming simplicity—namely, that 
his mother’s parlour was full of works of devotion, among which he was 
so fortunate as to find a copy of the Faery Queen. This became his con- 
tinual reading, and, without much understanding of the matter, he became 
so interpenetrated with the delicious recurrence of the rhyme and rhythm 
that he insensibly was made a poet. Before he was twelve years old he had 
read the entire works of Spenser. So much he himself tells us, but there 
can be no doubt to those who study his earliest writings that the magic 
of another name was added to the charm that woke him into verse. At 
ten years of age, the child composed an epical romance of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, which is one of the most extraordinary instances of precocity in 
the whole annals of literature. Indeed, to find a parallel to it, we must 
leave the art of poetry altogether, and note what was done by Mozart in 
music, or Lucas van Leyden in engraving. But this was but the pre- 
lude to fresh infantine exertions. The precocious boy was very early 
sent to Westminster School, and his intense interest in versification and 
the grace and charm of his manners won him many friends and patrons. 
To his schoolfellows he might well seem the prodigy that we know they 
considered him, and the masters of the school, with a gentleness unusual 
in those austerer times, encouraged his continued production of verses. 
In 1630, two years after composing Pyramus and Thisbe, he attempted 
a bolder flight in his little epic of Constantia and Philetus, being then 
twelve years of age, and by the year 1633 he had accumulated such a 
store of poems that his friends determined to hide the treasure no longer 
from the world. 

The first edition of the Poetical Blossoms, by A. C.,is a charming 
little quarto of 32 leaves. It is now one of the chief prizes of book- 
hunters, and a great bibliographical rarity. It ought to possess, what is 
often lost, a large portrait of the author at the age of thirteen, as the 
frontispiece. Referring to this volume in after life, Cowley spoke of it as 
published at the age of thirteen, in all probability recollecting and being 
misled by this portrait ; and this error has been repeated ever since. As 
a matter of fact, however, he was in his fifteenth year. It opens with a 
pompous little invocation to the Muse Melpomeue, and is then introduced 
to the public, after the fashion of the day, by commendatory verses signed 
by two schoolfellows. One of these, Robert Meade, became a man of 
some note, and, twenty years after this, a candidate himself for poetic 
honours in his comedy of The Combat between Friendship and Love. 
Cowley’s contributions are five in number, “ Constantia and Philetus,” 
“‘ Pyramus and Thisbe,” “Elegy on the Death of Dudley, Lord Carlton,’ 
“Elegy on Mr. Richard Clark,” and “ A Dream of Elysium.” 

Let any reader of Pyramus and Thisbe consider how naive, artless, 
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and infantine are the writings of the very cleverest child of ten that he 
has ever known when compared with this first work of Cowley’s. After 
more than two hundred years it remains still readable—much more read- 
able, in fact, than many of its autbor’s more elaborate poems of maturity. 
The story of that “ palpable-gross play” that well beguiled Theseus and 
Hippolyta to laughter, is here told in all tragic seriousness, but not with- 
out several signs, such as “ the sucking of odoriferous breath,” that show 
Cowley to have been familiar with the drama so unsuccessfully produced 
at Athens with Bottom for the heroine. The boy-poet has been ambi- 
tious enough to invent a new stanza, and a rather good one too, as will 
be acknowledged from this example. Thisbe finds Pyramus dead, and 
after tearing her golden hair— 


She blames all-powerful Jove, and strives to take 
His bleeding body from the moistened ground ; 

She kisses his pale face till she doth make 

It red with kissing, and then seeks to wake 
His parting soul with mournful words, his wound 
Washes with tears that her sweet voice confound. 


Pyramus and Thisbe is a work which few of the adult poets of that 
day would have been ashamed of writing. It contains mistakes of rhyme 
and grammar that might be so easily corrected that they form an in- 
teresting proof that the poem was not touched up for the press by older 
hands, but in other respects it is smooth and singularly mature. The 
heroic verse in which it is written is nerveless, but correct, and the story 
is told in a straightforward way, and with a regular progress, that are 
extraordinary in so young a child. One conceit is startling enough to be 
commemorated :— 


Who lets slip Fortune, her shall never find: 
Occasion, once past by, ts bald behind. 


But no other such absurdity occurs in the whole of the fifty-three 
stanzas. 

The amazing promise of Pyramus and Thisbe is hardly justified by 
the cleverness of the poem written two years later, Constantia and 
Philetus. There is here hardly any sign at all of immaturity, but a far 
worse fault than childishness has stepped in. Instead of being like the 
puerile poem of a little boy, it is like the correct and tedious work of 
some man that never can be famous. In point of grammar and rhyme 
there is a great advance apparent, and we see the justice of the pretty 
phrase Cowley afterwards used in speaking of these juvenile pieces, 
“that even so far backward there remain yet some traces of me in the little 
footsteps of a child ;” for the language has already begun to take the 
same ingenious turns and involutions that characterise The Mistress and 
the Odes. It is indeed singular that, at the age of twelve, the child 
should be so much the father of the man as to produce this most 
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Cowleyan stanza, illustrative of the author’s high-flown rhetoric, as 
much as those I have just referred to are of his ingenuity : 
Oh!-mighty Cupid! whose unbounded sway 
Hath often ruled the Olympian Thunderer, 
Whom all celestial deities obey, 
Whom men and gods both reverence and fear! 
Oh, force Constantia’s heart to yield to Love, 
Of all thy works the Master-piece "twill prove. 


Constantia and Philetus is an extremely tragical tale, not so briefly or 
so simply toldas Pyramus and Thisbe, and is padded out by “ songs” 
and “ letters” to the extent of nearly 700 lines, an extraordinary feat, 
of course, for so young a child. Of the other pieces in the volume, the 
Elegy on Dudley, Lord Carlton, an imitation of Ben Jonson, must date 
from the year of that statesman’s death, 1631; Zhe Dream of Elysium 
is almost a very charming reverie on the poets of old and the dreams of 
neo-pagan romance ; we say “almost,” for something of the essence of 
poetry is wanting. 

While Cowley was posing as the child-genius at Westminster, a 
youth ten years his senior was about to retire to a solitude at Horton 
which was to enrich English poetry with some of its most exquisite and 
most perfect treasures. It is possible that the fame of Cowley’s pre- 
cocity had reached the ears of Milton when he lamented, in his first 
sonnet, that no bud or blossom adorned his late spring, such as endued 
“ more timely-happy spirits.” However this may be, we have no reason 
to prefer to the slow maturity of such a manhood as his the exhausting 
precocity of Cowley’s marvellous boyhood. His contemporaries, how- 
ever, thought otherwise, and when the Poetical Blossoms appeared in 
1633 it enjoyed an immediate popularity. A few months earlier, 
Milton’s first printed English verses, the lines on Shakespeare, had ap- 
peared in front of the Second Folio. Whether Ben Jonson, now bed- 
ridden and almost blind, but still eager in poetic matters, expressed any 
favour for the verses of Cowley is not known. But various signs in 
the writings of the latter tend to show that he was increasingly influenced 
by the style of Jonson, and anxious to write like one of his poetic 
“sons.” The very year that the public career of Cowley commenced, 
that of Jonson virtually closed in the publication of The Tale of a Tub. 
But Randolph, that admirable writer and dramatic poet, whose early 
death cut short a career that promised great things in literature, was 
continuing the traditions of the school with the utmost brilliance. There 
can be no doubt that in longing to go to Cambridge, as we know that 
Cowley did, the desire of associating with Randolph was not the least 
inducement. His Love’s Riddle proves that he was familiar with The 
Jealous Lovers, printed in 1632. But we shall presently return to 
this. 

Just as Cowley was leaving Westminster to go to Cambridge, in 
1636, a second edition of Poetical Blossoms was called for, and appeared 
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in a smaller form, much augmented. Among she additions was an ode 
containing these fine and thoughtful verses, written at the age of 
thirteen :— 
This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high ; 
Some honour I would have, 
Not from great deeds, but good alone ; 
Th’ unknown are detter than ill-known. 
Rumour can ope the grave: 
Acquaintance I would have, but when ’t depends 
Not on the number, but the choice of friends. 


Books should, not business, entertain the light, 
And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 
My house a cottage, more 

Than palace, and should fitting be 
For all my use, no luxury. 

My garden painted o’er 
With nature’s hand, not art’s; and pleasures yield 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 


It was for strains of this elevated morality'that Cowley won the enthu- 
siastic praise of such later didactic writers as Denham and Roscommon, 
and in a certain sense originated a school. As an example of another 
class of gifts, we may read with pleasure the amusing piece called Zhe 
Poetical Revenge, the story of which may be here toldin prose. Cowley, 
having made an appointment with a young companion to meet him in 
Westminster Hall at a certain hour, waited in vain, till he despaired of his 
friend, and out of curiosity went into one of the courts. Here he found 
a vacant seat, and made himself at home, when a fellow in a satin suit 
came and pushed him out. Whereupon Cowley expostulated so loudly 
that a barrister, “a neat man in.a ruff,” rose and said, “Boy, get you 
gone ; this is no school!” To which Master Impudence replied, “Oh! 
no, for if it were, all you gowned men would go up for false Latin!” At 


this 
The young man 
Aforesaid, in the satin suit, began 
To strike me; doubtless there had been a fray 
Had I not providently skipped away, 
Without replying, 


but not without inwardly murmuring this curse : 
May he 
Be by kis father in his study took 
At Shakspeare’s Plays, instead of my Lord Coke. 


The additional poems are all far better than the first infantine verses. 
There is more eloquence, more enthusiasm, more power, and some of the 
odes are fully worthy, at least in extract, of a place in all collections of 
English poetry. They breathe a great pride in the art of poesy, great 
desire for and confidence of fame, and a scholastic turn of mind. 
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*Tis not a pyramid of marble stone, 
. Though high as our ambition ; 
Tis not a tomb cut out in brass, which can 
Give life to the ashes of a man, 
But verses only. 


Throughout Cowley’s life, however occupied with courtly intrigue or 
with public duty, he never failed to he true to this boyish declara- 
tion of faith. 

He was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, and proceeded thither 
with the MS. of his pastoral drama of Love's Riddle, written about the 
age of sixteen, in his pocket. “Though Randolph was unhappily dead, 
there were others who would welcome the boy-genius to the banks of the 
Cam. Suckling, Cleveland, Fanshawe, and Crashaw were all at Cam- 
bridge; and with the last of these, at any rate, he struck up an imme- 
diate friendship. It is probable also that the needy and forlorn Butler, 
in some obscure corner of a college, was picking up such odd scraps of 
learning as vary the pages of Hudibras. Cowley, with a different 
fate, came into port with flowing sails, and lost no time in winning a 
position. In 1637 a third edition of the Poetical Blossoms was pub- 
lished, and in 1638 his pastoral comedy of Love’s Riddle. This made 
what was then considered a very dainty little volume, adorned with a 
portrait of the young author, pretty but pertly smiling, while a florid 
angel descends from heaven with a great quill pen in one hand, and in 
the other a garland of laurel that he lays on the flowing silky locks. A 
prologue to Sir Kenelm Digby apologises that 

The style is low, such as you'll easily take 
For what a swain might say or a boy make. 


This boyish drama is one of the most readable things that Cowley 
ever executed, and is in distinct. following, without imitation, of Ran- 
dolph’s Jealous Lovers. It is written in good blank verse, with consider- 
able sprightliness of dialogue, and with several threads of intrigues that 
are held well in hand, and drawn skilfully together at last. Callidora, 
the heroine, flies from her father’s court, and Act I. describes her arrival 
and welcome by some vulgar but amusing shepherds ; the next act shows 
how anguished at her loss everyone at ber father’s court is, but especially 
her lover Philistes; and the rest of the action, of course, records the 
vicissitudes that prevent their reunion until the fifth act. I have no 
space to quote, but may in passing be permitted to refer to the last scene 
of the second act, as containing a passage of genuine and delightful 
humour. In Love's Riddle there is much, as I have said, to praise ; but 
there is an absence of many qualities that Cowley never possessed, and 
which are essential to pastoral poetry. There is no genuine passion, no 
knowledge of the phenomena of nature, no observant love of birds or 
flowers or the beauties of country life. All the exquisite touches that 
illuminate the Faithful Shepherdess are eminently absent ; nor have we 
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in the precocious humour of the world-wise boy any equivalent for the 
sweet garrulous music of Chalkhill or Browne. 

In February of the same year, 1638, was published a five-act Latin 
comedy, Naufragium Joculare, in prose and verse, the scene laid at 
Dunkirk, but the style and persons strictly imitative of Plautus. In 
emulation of the Miles Gloriosus, there is a loud boasting soldier named 
Bombardomachides! Later on in 1638, Cowley completed his twen- 
tieth year. At the age when youths of talent are usually beginning to 
dream of future enterprise, he found himself an admired and popular 
poet, author of three successful works, and highly esteemed as a rising 
scholar. With long fair hair falling on‘ his shoulders, and with a fresh, 
intelligent face, he must without doubt have been an elegant youth in 
the fashion of the day, even if with none of the superlative beauty of 
John Milton, “the Lady of Trinity.” With all the adulation which he 
received, his sensible young head does not seem to have been turned. 
Past all the praises of the present, he looked wistfully forward into the 
future ; and with some inkling, perhaps, that bis fine talents could not 
promise the lasting crown he sought for, he set himself the memorable 
enigma that commences his Miscellanies :-— 

What shall I do to be for ever known 
And make the age to come my own ? 


With these same Misccllanics and with the preparation of the volume 
called The Mistress he seems to have been quietly and happily occupied 
until the breaking out of the civil war. We can at all events affix dates 
to the elegies on Sir Henry Wootton (1639) and Sir Anthony Vandyke 
(1641), each displaying increased facility in skilful employment of the 
heroic couplet. The visit of Prince Charles to Cambridge in 1641 gave 
occasion to the production of a more bulky work. In a great hurry 
Cowley was called upon to write a comedy, and The Guardian, an ill- 
digested, unrevised performance, was acted before his royal high- 
ness on March 12. The prologue fiercely satirised the Roundheads, 
and sneered at Prynne, who had just published his ridiculous Jersey 
poem of Mont-Orgucil. The farcical part of the piece is in prose, but 
the grand personages, Lucia and her lover Trueman Junior, talk in 
blank verse. The part of a poet, Doggrell, is amusing, but insisted on 
too much. One sentence put into the mouth of a girl, Aurelia, is worth 
recording :— 

I shall never hear my virginals when I play upon ’em, for her daughter Tabitha’s 
singing of psalms ; the first pious deed will be to banish Shakspeare and Ben Jonson 
out of the parlour, and to bring in their rooms Marprelate and Prynne’s works. 


The Guardian was never included in the works of Cowley, and 
underwent some curious vicissitudes. It was not printed until 1650, 
when its author was in exile in Paris, and this, apparently, unauthorised 
edition is very rare. When Cowley returned to England, he entirely re- 
wrote the play in the year 1658, and it was brought out on the stage as 
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The Cutter of Coleman Street, but proved a complete failure. Cowley 
finally tried the effect of his piece in print by publishing it in 1663, but 
again to receive the disapproval of the critics. 

Happy in his work at the University, and in his newly attained fel- 
lowship, the young poet was busy on many literary schemes, and mainly 
on an epic, the Davideis, on the sorrows and victories of King David, 
when the great civil war broke upon him like a wave. After the in- 
decisive battle of Edge Hill, Oxford became for a while the head- 
quarters of the Royalists. Thither Crashaw had already gone, in 1641, 
and Cowley was now fain to follow. Cambridge was now no longer a 
bed of roses to a Royalist poet, and Cowley “was soon torn thence by 
that public violent storm which would suffer nothing to stand where it 
did, but rooted up every plant, even from the princely cedars to me, the 
hyssop. Yet I had as good fortune as could have befallen me in such 
a tempest, for I was cast by it into the favour of one of the best persons, 
and into the court of one of the best princesses of the world.” These 
were Lord Falkland and Queen Henrietta Maria, to whom the sobriety 
and excellent fidelity of Cowley pointed him out as a fit staff to lean upon 
in such perilous times. Yet it was not in him not to cling to scholar- 
ship, and for two years more, or somewhat less, he pursued his studies 
at Oxford with no less ardour than before at Cambridge. But Newbury 
shook and Marston Moor broke the hopes of the Cavaliers. The Queen 
fled to Paris, and Cowley followed her, leaving the Earl of Manchester 
and his puritan divines to purge the University and eject the sixty-five 
fellows of whom Crashaw was one. The melancholy mystic repaired, 
like our poet, to Paris, where in 1646 Cowley found him in utter destitu- 
tion, and, with characteristic warmth of heart, insisted on labouring for 
his relief. In the mean time Cowley himself was on terms of confidential 
intimacy with the Queen and the heads of her party. All his time and 
thought was dedicated to delicate diplomacy, and he was despatched to 
various parts of Jersey, Scotland, Flanders, and Holland on private state 
business. But when the King was given up by the Presbyterians into the 
custody of Cromwell, in 1647, Cowley was recalled to Paris to undertake 
a yet more onerous duty. To no one less trustworthy than himself would 
Henrietta Maria delegate the preparation of those letters in cipher by 
means of which she communicated with her husband till his execution 
in 1649. Cowley was next occupied in corresponding with the leaders 
of Royalist reaction in Scotland and Ireland. But when the young King 
Charles took refuge in Holland, and the Anglo-Parisian court was in 
some measure broken up, it was suggested that Cowley should return to 
England, “and, under pretence of privacy and retirement, should take 
occasion of giving notice of the posture of things in this country.” He 
was immediately caught, however, and imprisoned, apparently in the 
year 1655; nor did he regain his liberty on a less bail than of 1000/7. At 
Cromwell’s death in 1658 he ventured back into France, and remained 
there until the Restoration. 
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In the course of eighteen years of enforced inaction, much had oc- 
curred to literary men, though little in literature itself. Just before the 
civil war broke out, a whole group of eminent dramatists, among whom 
may be named Jonson, Ford, Massinger, Field, and Carew, had passed 
away. ‘The years of contention saw the deaths of Suckling, Cartwright, 
Quarles, and Drummond. In 1650 Cowley’s dear friend and brother, 
Richard Crashaw, had breathed his last at the shrine of Loretto. A 
new generation had meanwhile been born—Shadwell, Wycherley, South- 
erne, and Otway. Even in the civil wars, moreover, poetry was read 
and published. In 1647, the year before the Hesperides was brought 
out, an edition, probably pirated, of Cowley’s love-cycle, called The Mis- 
tress, was issued in England. From the last of these pieces we learn, 
or are intended to believe, that Cowley wrote them in three years, during 
which time he was tormented with a love-passion that he saw at last to 
be hopeless. It is just possible that, like Waller, he was really devoted 
to some lady of rank beyond his reach, but the poems themselves breathe 
no ardour or tenderness, and such a supposition is directly at variance 
with his own singularly frank exposition of the genesis of the book. 
“ Poets,” he says, “ are scarce thought freemen of their company, without 
paying some duties, and obliging themselves to be true to love. Sooner 
or later they must all pass through their trial, like some Mahometan 
monks that are bound by their order, once at least in their life, to make 
a pilgrimage to Mecca.” The Mistress was fated to become one of the 
most admired books of the age. It was a pocket compendium of the 
science of being ingenious in affairs of the heart; and its purity and 
scholastic phrase recommended it to many who were no judges of poetry, 
but very keen censors of sobriety. To us it is the most unreadable pro- 
duction of its author, dry and tedious, without tenderness, without 
melancholy, without music. Here and there we find a good rhetorical 
line, such as, 


Love is the soul of body and soul of me; 


and, what is very curious, almost all the pieces lead off with a sonorous 
and well-turned phrase. But not one is readable throughout; not one is 
even ridiculous enough for quotation. All are simply dull, overloaded 
with ingenious, prosaic fancy, and set to eccentric measures of the 
author’s invention, that but serve to prove his metrical ineptitude. It 
is not correct to say that these poems continue and cultivate to excess 
the over-ornate style of the philosophical poets of the generation before. 
When Habington loads his pages with tasteless conceits, he over-colours 
his style in the manner learned from Lyly, Marini, and Gongora. So 
Donne, in a more brilliant and masculine way, errs inthe introduction 
of unsuitable and monstrous ornament. But Cowley is hardly orna- 
mented at all, and his heresy is not so much that of Marini as that of 
the inflated. prosaic French poets of the class of Saint Amant. He 
seizes an idea, perhaps sensible, perhaps preposterous, but in no case 
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beautiful ; he clothes this idea with illustration drawn, not from ex- 
ternal nature or objects of any kind, but from the supposed phenomena 
of the human mind. I think we can trace all this pedantic ingenuity to 
the persona] training and example of Dr. Henry More, who was the 
great oracle of English Platonism at Cambridge during Cowley’s resi- 
dence there, and whose extraordinary volume of Philosophical Poems, 
published in 1640, may, I think, be constantly found reflected in the 
lyrics of the younger poet. And in considering why these poems of 
Cowley’s were popular, we must not forget to note that the prose 
writings of More and others of his stamp were greatly delighted in by 
the seventeenth century, and now entirely unread. The taste for these 
ingenuities and paradoxical turns of thought came like a disease, and 
passed away. So Cowley, who confidently believed that time to come 
would admit him to have been “ Love’s last and greatest prophet,” and 
who was quoted as having written what ensphered the whole world of 
love, is now justly denied the humblest place among the erotic poets. 
One piece alone must be excepted in this sweeping condemnation. The 
poem called The Wish is so simple, sincere, and fresh, that we are disposed 
to. wonder at finding so delicious a well in such an arid desert, Thus it 


begins :— 

Well then, I now do plainly see 

This busy world and I shall ne’er agree ; 

The very honey of all earthly joy 
Does of all meats the soonest cloy, 
And they, methinks, deserve my pity, 
Who for it can endure the stings, 
The crowd, and buzz, and murmurings, 

Of this great hive, the City. 


Ah, yet, ere I descend to the grave, 

May I a small house and large garden have! 
And a few friends and many books, both true, 
Both wise, and both delightful too! 

And since Love ne’er will from me flee, 
A mistress moderately fair, 
And good as guardian-angels are, 

Only beloved, and loving me. 


The moral purity of Cowley’s muse in so licentious a time must not pass 
without praise, if only to rebut the foolish and fanatic rage of such critics 
as the Rev. Edmund Elys, who sought, after his death, to persuade the 
public to the contrary. As a matter of fact, Cowley seldom forgot to 
write as became a gentleman. 

In 1648 a very inferior satire, The Four Ages of England, and again 
a piece of doggerel called A Satire against Separatists, were printed, with 
the name of Abraham Cowley on the title-pages. With these produc- 
tions he had nothing to do, nor with the printing of The Guardian in 
1650. The increased demand for his unpublished writings and the fear 
of piracy determined him, as soon as he was released on bail, to set about 
revising his genuine writings for the press. The result was the appear- 
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ance, in 1656, of a very importaut volume, the Works of A. Cowley, in 
small folio. This contained many things long ago written or imagined, 
and never before presented to the public. The opening section of the 
book consisted of the Miscellanies, poems the composition of which had 
extended over many years. Among the most notable pieces are Zhe 
Motto, an admirable poem on his artistic aspirations and ambitions ; 
The Ode of Wit, which contains an odd reference to a Bajazet on the 
stage, which seems just too early to be Racine’s ; a horrid Ode to Dick, 
my Friend, which is worthy of study as a perfect summary of Cowley’s 
sins of style; a prettily conceived poem called Friendship im Absence, 
which is unhappily spoiled by an inherent wooden ingenuity that never 
ceases to obtrude itself; the Chronicle, an amusing jew d’esprit, in which 
he feigns to make for himself such a list of conquered hearts as Leporello 
quotes on his master’s account in Don Giovanni ; an epistle to Davenant 
from Jersey, complimenting him on the publication of Gondibert, and 
making fun of Prynne’s absurd verses, and finally two really splendid 
elegies on William Harvey and on Richard Crashaw. These two poems, 
us perhaps the finest wheat that the winnowing of criticism will finally 
leave on this wide granary-floor, we must examine more at leisure. 
William Harvey, who is not by any means to be confounded with the 
great physiologist, was a young friend and fellow-student of Cowley’s, 
with whom he was on terms of sympathetic and affectionate intimacy. 
This excellent and gifted lad, like another Hallam, was taken away sud- 
denly by fever in the midst of his hopes and labours. Cowley celebrate 
his memory in an elegy of unusual directness and tenderness :— 
Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say 
Have ye not seen us walking every day? 
Was there a tree about, which did not know 
The love betwixt us two ? 
Henceforth, ye gentle trees, for ever fade, 
Or your sad branches thicker join 
And into darksome shades combine, 
Dark as the grave wherein my friend is laid. 
This seems to prophesy of that later lovely dirge of 7/yrsis, and the tree 
that knew the soul of the Scholar-Gipsy. Cowley was incapable of long 
sustaining these level flights, and the poem grows didactic and flat as it 
proceeds, but gathers fire and force in the last stanza :— 
And if the glorious saints cease not to know 
Their wretched friends who fight with life below, 
Thy flame to me doth still the same abide, 
Only more pure and rarified. 
There whilst immortal hymns thou dost rehearse, 
Thou dost with holy pity see 
Our dull and earthly poesy 
Where grief and misery can be joined with verse. 


But the fine elegiac qualities of these memorial verses on Harvey are 
quiekened into ardour, nay, we may almost say fired into rapture, in the 
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lines on the death of Crashaw. In the first case, the poignant regret of 
an intimate and private sorrow inspired the poem; in the second, the 
public loss of a poet whom Cowley might be well forgiven for fancying 
absolutely supreme, combined with personal grief at the loss of a friend. 
Friendship and poetry were the two subjects that alone set Cowley’s 
peculiar gifts on flame. Languid or insincere on other subjects, on these 
two he never failed to be eloquent. In the elegy on Crashaw these com- 
bined to stimulate his lyric powers to their utmost, and the result was 
most brilliant. Crashaw, after suffering so much after his ejection from 
Oxford, had been helped, as we have seen, by the noble exertions of 
Cowley. Henrietta Maria had gained him a lucrative post in the Vatican 
or near it, and in 1650 Crashaw had been made a canon at Loretto, only 
to die there almost immediately in the sacred precincts. Outcast and 
reviled as a renegade clergyman and a Papist, hardly a voice in England 
was raised to his honour save that of Cowley, who never failed in manly 
and courageous acts of fidelity. “‘ Poet and saint,” he begins, braving all 
criticism in the outset, thou art now in heaven, companion of the angels, 
who, when they call on thee for songs, can have no greater pleasure than 
to hear thine old earthly hymns. “Thy spotless muse,” says Cowley, 
“like Mary, did contain the Godhead ;” and did disdain to sing of any 
lower matter than eternity. In this strain he proceeds half through the 
elegy, and then in a sudden ecstasy of contemplation he cries :— 

How well, blest Swan, did Fate contrive thy death, 

‘ And made thee render up thy tuneful breath 

In thy great mistress’ arms! thou most divine 

And richest offering of Loretto’s shrine! 

Where like some holy sacrifice to expire, 

A fever burns thee, and Love lights the fire. 

Angels, they say, brought the famed chapel there, 

And bore the sacred load in triumph through the air,— 

’Tis surer much they brought thee there, and they 

And thou, their charge, went singing all the way. 


But he feels it needful to apologise to the Anglican Church for saying 
that angels led Crashaw when from her he went, and thus the elegy finally 
winds up :— 

His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might 

Be wrong; his life, I’m sure, was in the right, 

And I myself a Catholic will be, 

So far, at least, great Saint, to pray to thee. 

Hail, Bard triumphant! and some care bestow 

On us, the poets militant below, 

Opposed by our old enemy, adverse Chance, 

Attacked by Envy and by Ignorance, 

Enchained by Beauty, tortured by Desires, 

Exposed by tyrant Love to savage beasts and fires 

Thou from low earth in nobler flames didst rise, 

And, like Elijah, mount alive the skies, 

Elisha-like (but with a wish much less 

More fit thy greatness and my littleness) 
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Lo, here I beg,—I whom thou once didst prove 

So humble to esteem, so good to love,— 

Not that thy spirit might on me doubled be, 

I ask but half thy mighty spirit for me, 

And when my Muse soars with so strong a wing 

’T will learn of things divine, and first of thee to sing. 


The reader will not want to be persuaded that these are very exquisite and 
very brilliant lines. Had Cowley written often in such a nervous strain 
as this, he had needed no interpreter or apologist to-day ; nay more, Dry- 
den, his occupation gone, would have had to pour the vigour of his genius 
into some other channel. The tenderness of the allusion to Crashaw’s 
sufferings and persecution, the tact and sweetness of the plea for his saint- 
ship, the sudden passion of invocation, the modest yet fervent prayer at 
the close, all these are felicities of the first order of rhetorical poetry. 

At the close of the Miscellanies were printed, in the volume of 1656, 
twelve translations or imitations of the Odes of Anacreon done into octo- 
syllabic verse, or rather into that iambic measure of either seven or eight 
syllables, but always of four cadences, which Milton used with such ad- 
mirable effect in his minor poems and Comus. Cowley, whose ear was 
certainly not sensitive, could ill afford to compete with Milton in melody, 
and made some sad discords with this delicate instrument. Stanley, 
again, in 1651, had introduced this kind of writing to the public with a 
great deal of spirit. Still Cowley’s Anacreontics are frequently pretty 
and sparkling, and they have been praised even in our own time, at the 
expense of all his other writings. In this judgment, however, I can by 
no means coincide. 

The second division of the folio is occupied with the Mistress, re- 
printed from the edition of 1647. This, again, is followed by the 
Pindarique Odes. In publishing these odes Cowley performed a danger- 
ous innovation ; nothing at all like these pompous lyrics in vers libres had 
hitherto been attempted or suggested in English. In his preface he 
acknowledged this with a proud humility characteristic of the man. “I 
am in great doubt whether they will be understood by most readers, nay, 
even by very many who are well enough acquainted with the common roads 
and ordinary tracks of poesy. The figures are unusual and bold even to 
temerity, and such asI durst not have to do withal in any other kind of 
poetry : the numbers are various and irregular, and sometimes, especi- 
ally some of the long ones, seem harsh and uncouth, if the just measures 
and cadences be not observed in the pronunciation. So that almost all their 
sweetness and numerosity, which is to be found, if I mistake not, in the 
roughest, if rightly repeated, lies in a manner wholly at the mercy of the 
reader.” The readers of the day were very merciful or very uncritical, 
for it was chiefly on the score of those raucous odes that so many sweet 
words were said about “ the majestick numbers of Mr. Cowley.” They 
became the rage, and founded a whole school of imitators. Bishop 
Sprat states in his Life of Cowley that the poet was set thinking on this 
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style of poetry by finding himself with the works of Pindar in a place 
where there were no other books. It seems likely that this place was Jer- 
sey or some other temporary station of exile, while his head-quarters were 
. at Paris. The fashion of irregular inflated verse of a rhetorical character 
was just coming into fashion in France. Although condemned by Boileau, 
it was frequently practised by Corneille, and still more characteristically 
in ‘he last years of Cowley’s life, by Racine in Lsther and Athalie. But 
to Cowley is due the praise of inventing or introducing a style of ode 
which was a new thing in modern literature, and which took firm hold 
of our poetry until, in Collins, it received its apotheosis and its death- 
blow. After a hundred years appeared the Pindaric Odes of Gray, the 
last and greatest follower of Cowley. But though the chaster form of 
ode designed by Collins from a Greek model has ever since his day ruled 
in our poetic art, there has always been a tendency to return to the old 
standard of Cowley. As lately as our own day, Mr. Lowell’s Commemo- 
ration Ode is a specimen of the formless poem of unequal lines and 
broken stanzas supposed to be in the manner of Pindar, but truly the 
descendant of our royalist poet’s “ majestick numbers.” Keats, Shelley, 
and Swinburne, on the other hand, have restored to the ode its harmony 
and shapeliness. Until the days of Collins, however, the ode modelled upon 
Cowley was not only the universal medium for congratulatory lyrics and 
pompous occasional pieces, but it was almost the only variety permitted 
to the melancholy generations over whom the heroic couplet reigned 
supreme. Dryden, whose Song on St. Cecilia’s Day directly imitates 
Cowley’s Ode on the Resurrection, used it with grand effect for his rolling 
organ-music. The forgotten lyrists of the Restoration found it a pecu- 
liarly convenient instrument in their bound and inflexible fingers. Pope 
only once seriously diverged from the inevitable couplet, and then to 
adopt the ode-form of Cowley. Yet so rapidly had the fame of the latter 
declined that Pope could ask, in 1737, 


Who now reads Cowley? if he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit; 
Forgot his Epic, nay, Pindarie art, 

But still I love the language of his heart. 


The language of the heart has not much to do with the Odes of 1656. 
They are fifteen in number, and open with two paraphrases of Pindar 
himself, the second Olympic and the first Nemean. Following these is a 
praise of “ Pindar’s Unnavigable Song,” in imitation of Horace. The 
remaining twelve are supposed to be original, but two are taken from the 
prophetic Scriptures. One on Destiny contains the following lines, 
which form a favourable example of Cowley’s style of Pindarising and 
of the construction of his odes. In a series of grotesque and rather 
unseemly images, he declares that he was taken from his mother’s child- 
bed by the lyric Muse, and that she addressed him thus, as he lay naked 
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“Thou of my church shalt be; 
Hate and renounce,” said she, 
‘** Wealth, honour, pleasures, all the world fur me. 
Thou neither great at court, nor in the war, 
Nor at the Exchange shalt be, nor at the wrangling bar. 
Content thyself with the small barren praise 
That neglected verse doth raise.” 
She spake, and all my years to come 
Took their unlucky doom. 
Their several ways of life let others choose, 
Their several pleasures let them use, 
But I was born for love, and for a Muse. 


With fate what boots it to contend ? 
Such I began, such am, and so must end. 
The star that did my being frame 
Was but a lambent flame. 
And some small light it did dispense, 
But neither heat nor influence. 
No matter, Cowley, let proud Fortune see 
That thou canst her despise no less than she does thee. 
Let all her gifts the portion be 
Of folly, lust, and flattery, 
Fraud, extortion, calumny, 
Murder, infidelity, 
Rebellion, and hypocrisy. 
Do not thou grieve or blush to be 
As all the inspiréd tuneful men, 
And all thy great forefathers were from Homer down to Ben. 


With such a sonorous alexandrine he loves to wind his odes up in 
a stormy close. Else, in spite of much well and nobly said, and in spite 
of occasional lines and couplets such as— 


Whether some brave young man’s untimely fate 
In words worth dying for he celebrate, 


which linger in the memory, the grandiose language and the broken 
versification unite to weary the ear and defy the memory ; nor can the 
Odes ever again take a living place in literature. But to the student 
they are very interesting as the forerunners of a whole current cf loud- 
mouthed lyric invocation not yet silent after more than two centuries. 
The folio of 1656 closed with the sacred epic of the Davideis, on the 
sorrows and achievements of David. We have already seen that this 
poem was conceived, and in great part written, while Cowley was at 
Cambridge. It is in four books, and composed in the heroic couplet, 
varied with occasional alexandrines, another innovation introduced by 
Cowley and accepted by Dryden, but excluded from the rules of verse 
by Pope. The first book of the Davideis opens with an invocation, 
couched in language very similar to that employed in the Elegy on Cra- 
slaw, and bearing internal evidence of being of a later date than the 
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rest of the picce. These lincs may be quoted as exceptionally tuneful 
and earnest :— 

Lo, with pure hands thy heavenly fires to take, 

My well-changed Muse I a chaste vestal make! 

From earth’s vain joys, and love’s soft witeheraft free, 

I consecrate my Magdalene to thee! 

Lo, this great work, a temple to thy praise, 

On polished pillars of strong verse I raise! 


The action commences in hell, where the devil calls for a spirit who 
will tempt Saul. Envy replies, and her-figure is described in lines of 
great power and realistic horror, which were evidently studied by Milton 
before he wrote his far finer description of Sin and Death. Envy flies up 
to Saul’s palace, and whispers jealousy of David in his ear. 


With that she takes 
One of her worst, her best-beloved snakes : 
“« Softly, dear worm, soft and unseen,” said she, 
‘*‘ Into his bosom steal, and in it be 
My vice-roy.” At that word she took her flight, 
And her loose shape dissolved into the night. 


We are then transported to heaven, and into the presence of God 
Himself, who sends an angel to David. In consequence, David goes 
to play before Saul, and Saul in vain tries to kill him. The book 
closes with « lengthy description of the Prophets’ College, which appears 
to have been closely modelled on the University of Cambridge. In 
certain passages, such as the pretty description of David and his wife 
walking among the lemon-trees, Cowley approaches nearer than usual 
to a naturalistic style in poetry. The other three books of this epic are 
tedious and redundant beyond all endurance. It is, in fact, the sort of 
poem with which, if you sit on the grass in a quiet place some summer 
afternoon, you cannot by any means fail to slumber soundly. This is 
indeed its only merit, save that of marking a distinct step in the process 
of the ossification of the English heroic couplet. I must not omit, how- 
ever, to acknowledge that in the third book there is a serenade, Awake, 
awake, my lyre, which ought to rank among Cowley’s most accomplished 
lyrics, At the end was printed a translation, by the author, of the first 
book only, into Latin hexameters. 

While the volume we have been examining in detail was being pre- 
pared for the press, Cowley’s position was considered so equivocal, that 
he was urged, by way of diverting political suspicion, to study for some 
profession. He chose that of medicine, and although he was now forty 
years of age, worked like a young student at anatomy and materia medica. 
In December 1657 he passed a final examination at Oxford, but it does 
not appear to be recorded whether he ever practised as a physician. The 
principal consequence of this line of labour was to interest. Cowley in 
botany, which henceforward became increasingly his favourite study, At 
the death of Cromwell, as we have seen, he took occasion to slip back 
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to his friends in France, and returned in 1660, only just in time to see 
through the press an Ode on his Majesty's Restoration and Return, a 
Pindaric poem of immense length, very bombastic and rhetorical, but no 
doubt earnest enough, and, for those fulsome times, not extremely 
grovelling in. its address to Royalty. It was to be supposed that if any 
man deserved reward, it was he who with so much purity of purpose and 
devoted service had giyen the best years of a flourishing youth to the 
despairing cause of the king, and who, in spite of all temptations, had 
never wavered in his active fidelity. But Cowley was not the man to 
win honours in such a court as that of Charles II. Of austere life, a 
sincere and even rigid religionist, an earnest lover of scholarship and holy 
living, he was looked upon with suspicion by the gay butterflies that 
flocked to Whitehall. Charles himself, who admired his genius and 
respected his character, was prejudiced against him by spiteful tongues, 
who pointed to certain pacific passages in his writings, as if they proved 
his lukewarmness in the royalist cause. Nothing could be more wantonly 
unjust. In point of fact, Charles was too ready to embrace his enemies 
and let his friends shift for themselves. The poets, however, managed 
to provide for themselves. The easy turn-coat, Waller, came skipping 
back to court ; Herrick regained his vicarage, and Roscommon his wealth 
and influence. “In that year when manna rained on all, why should 
the Muse’s fleece only be dry?” lamented Cowley, who found himself 
alone unwatered by the golden shower of preferments. In his despair, 
he had resolved to go to America, and seems to have made arrangements 
for so doing, when he discovered that his fortunes were at so low an ebb 
that he had not money enough for the outward voyage. He had two 
faithful friends, however, Lord St. Albans and the young Duke of 
Buckingham, afterwards author of the Rehearsal. By the united efforts 
of these noblemen, a generous provision was made for the poet, who was 
by these means relieved from all anxiety, the world being all before him 
where tochoose. In the language of Bishop Sprat, “ He was now weary 
of the vexations and formalities of an active condition. He had been 
perplexed with a long compliance to foreign manners. He was satiated 
with the arts of court, which sort of life, though his virtue had made 
innocent to him, yet nothing could make it quiet. Immediately he gave 
over all pursuit of honour and riches in a time, when, if any ambitious or 
covetous thoughts bad remained in his mind, he might justly have ex- 
pected to have them readily satisfied. In his last seven or eight years he 
‘ was.concealed in his beloved obscurity, and possessed that solitude which 
from his very.childhood he had always most passionately desired. Though 
he had frequent invitations to return into business, yet he never gave ear to 
any persuasions of profit or preferment. His visits to the city and court 
were very few; his stays in town were only as a passenger, not as an 
inhabitant. .The places that he. chose for the seats of his declining life 
were.two or three villages on the banks of the Thames.” 

An; 1661, he published A Discourse by Way of Vision concerning the 
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Government of Oliver Cromwell, one of his finest prose works, containing 
several pieces of verses, of no very striking merit ; and in 1662 two books 
of plants in Latin verse, the result of his enthusiastic but somewhat 
pedantic studies in botany. These “ books” were printed after Cowley’s 
death hy Nahum Tate, in an English translation by the latter, by Mrs. 
Aphra Behn, a great imitator of the style, though not the ethics, ‘of 
Cowley, and by certain other persons whose names are now forgotten. It 
must have been about this time that he made the acquaintance of “the 
matchless Orinda,” Mrs. Katherine Philips, with whom he corresponded 
at great length, and for whom he seems to have shared the popular 
admiration. Orinda was a poetess of the new school, who preferred 
force of thinking in poetry before harmony or tenderness of style, and 
her verses were expressly modelled upon those of Cowley. This remark- 
able young woman, who was but twenty-nine years of age at the time of 
the Restoration, had already a great reputation, and Elys declares that 
Cowley was no less enamoured of her poetry than impressed to a still 
more serious pietism by her devotional austerity. When she died, still 
young, in 1664, Cowley mourned her in an ode that passes all bounds of 
discretion and moderation, in which he sets her above Sappho, and, what 
is still more funny, above Pope Joan! In an ode on her poems, a year 
earlier, he had paid her a more just, and indeed a very fine compli- 
ment— I must admire to see thy well-knit sense, 
Thy numbers gentle and thy fancies high, 
Those as thy forehead smooth, these sparkling as thine eye. 

*Tis solid and ’tis manly all, 

Or rather ‘tis angelical, 

For, as in angels, we 

Do in thy verses see 

Both improved sexes eminently meet, 
They are than Man more strong, and more than Woman sweet. 


In 1663 he reprinted some poems that had appeared in his Hssays 
on Verse and Prose, with other miscellaneous pieces. The publication 
of this volume, which he entitled Verses on Several Occasions, was forced 
upon him by the piratical printing of a volume of his inedited poems at 
Dublin. This small quarto contains fourteen copies of verses of an 
occasional kind. We find an ode on the death of Dr. William Harvey, 
the great anatomist ; an Ode Sitting and Drinking in the Chair made 
out of the Relics of Sir Francis Drake's Ship is a capital instance of the 
author’s fantastic wit. He further included a number of gracefully- 
turned paraphrases from the Latin poets, particularly Horace, Martial, 
and Claudian. ‘The solitude he had so long desired suited his body less 
than his mind, and about the time that this volume was published, when 
he was living at Barnes, he fell into a low fever, from which with great 
difficulty he recovered. He therefore removed, in 1666, to Chertsey, 
where he took the Porch House, towards the west end of that town, and 
bought some fields in the vicinity. He seems to have suffered again much 
during the one winter he spent there, but to have recovered in: the 
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spring; but through staying over long in the meadows one stiminet 
afternoon, superintending his labourers, he caught a cold, which he neg- 
lected. Within a fortnight he died, on July 28, 1667, not having quite 
completed his forty-eighth year. 

With his death his glory flourished. King Charles declared that 
Mr. Cowley had not left a better man behind him. On August 3 
he was laid in Westminster Abbey, beside the ashes of Chaucer and 
Spenser. The Earl of Orrery composed a funeral poem, and Sir John 
Denham, himself in a few months to die, wrote an elegy, beginning 
“‘ Old Chaucer, like the morning star,” which is quoted in all works on 
English literature. All the poets of the day wrote “ Pindarique Odes,” 
in imitation of the transcendent poet of that form of verse, and his heroic 
couplet became the despair of all gentlemen who wrote with ease. 


He who would worthily adorn his hearse, 
Should write in his own way, in his immortal verse, 


said Thomas Higgins, who indited a very good Pindaric ode to his 
memory. His fame was more materially served by Sprat, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester, who published a Life of Cowley, which is one of the 
very best examples of memorial prose or elegiac monograph in the lan- 
guage, being pure, elegant, and forcible in style, and full of fine thought. 
George Duke of Buckingham raised a monument to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey, and so, crowned with unusual honour, and lighted 
by the funeral flambeaux of temporal and spiritual peers, this poet also, 
like his obscurer brethren, went down into the place where all the inci- 
dental advantages of life are as if they had not been. 

If it be held that the two questions with which I started have not 
been wholly answered, and that I have still to show why Cowley once 
was the most popular poet of his age, and why he is now forgotten, a few 
words may, at all events, suffice to comp'ete the reply. Every student 
of English poetry will admit that two great opposite influences have 
alternately ruled the writers of our verse. Before the age of Elizabeth, 
it is not quite so easy to mark the difference between the fresh and 
natural spirit of Chaucer and some of his Scottish followers and the 
wholly didactic and scholastic spirit of Lydgate, Barclay, and Skelton; 
but at least from the Mirror for Magistrates, when poetry once more 
burst into sudden blossom, and every branch upon every tree rang with 
melodious voices, it is easy enough to trace down to Herrick the un- 
broken chain of objective and naturalistic poets, born to teach through 
singing, and not through rhetoric. With Cowley a wholly new influence 
came in. From Cowley to Darwin all the poets made oratorical effect 
take the place of the observation and inspired interpretation of nature. 
With Collins, through Cowper, and first fully in Wordsworth, there came 
that return to primal forms and primal feeling which still breathes in 
cur latest poetry. Cowley gave the reading public a new experience. 
Tired of the exotic and over-jewelled style of the religious and philo- 
sophical lyrists, tired of the romantic epic which had slipped from 
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Shakspeare and Marlowe down into such hands as Chamberlayne’s, tired 
of the Cavalier song-writers, who harped for ever on the same strained 
string, and with no ears or hearts for Milton’s glorious revival, the 
public of the day rejoiced in Cowley as Parisian society of a generation 
before had welcomed Malherbe. Versification had lost all nerve and 
shape in the lax lips of the last slovenly dramatists. In France the 
great Corneille was making the stage resound with the harmonious 
cadences of his heroical couplets; why should not England also aspire to 
such sublime eloquence, to such chaste numbers? Feeling, passion, ro- 
mance, colour, all these had been poured out so lavishly that the public 
palate was cloyed with sweetness. The severity of Cowley’s writings, 
their intellectual quality, their cold elevation and dry intelligence, were 
as charming as they were novel. But the charm was not to last. A far 
greater man, Dryden, with assimilative genius of the most marvellous kind, 
was to tarnish the glory of Cowley by sheer superiority of imitation. No 
form of verse that the elder poet cultivated, with the single exception of 
the Elegy, but was to be carried to far greater perfection in the same 
line by the younger. Even to the technicality of the occasional use of 
an alexandrine in heroic verse, Dryden was to illuminate the discoveries 
of Cowley, not to strike out new paths for himself. Three writers of 
less influence than Cowley gave in their adherence to the new school, 
and strengthened the determination of Dryden. {These were Davenant 
in his stilted, Gallicized dramas, Denham in his correct, but cold and 
measured descriptive poem of Cooper's Hill, and Waller in his smooth, 
emasculated lyrics. Neither of these had Cowley’s genius or power, but 
they all had the tact to seize the turn of the tide to put out into new seas. 
To Cowley, and to Cowley alone, belongs the doubtful honour of inaugu- 
rating the reign of didactic and rhetorical poetry in England. 

It may be asked, why restore a memory so justly dishonoured, why 
recall to our attention a writer whose verses were but galvanized at the 
outset, and now are long past all hope of revival? In the first place, if 
the judgment of a whole generation has unanimously set an unambitious 
man on a pedestal of supreme reputation, I am more ready to doubt 
my own perception than to stigmatize so many cultivated persons with 
folly. No poet universally admired in his own age can be wholly with- 
out lasting merit. Inthe second place, Cowley in particular, whether 
judged as a man or as a littératewr, or eveu as a poet more or less mal- 
formed, has qualities of positive and intrinsic merit. I trust that my 
citations have at least proved so much. For the rest, I confess that I 
find a particular fascination in the study of these maimed and broken 
poets, these well-strung instruments upon whose throbbing strings 
Destiny has laid the pressure of her silencing fingers. The masters of 
song instil me with a sortof awe. I feel embarrassed when I write of 
Milton. But Cowley has surely grown humble in the long years of his 
exile, and he will not exact too much homage from tbe last of his 


admirers. 
E. W. G. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


DISCOMFITURE. 





HE Englishman drew forth 
a double eye-glass from 
a red velvet waistcoat, 
and mounting it on his 
broad nose came nearer, 
\| to get the full light of the 
candles. I saw him as 
mm| clearly as I could wish, 
| and, indeed, a great deal 
too clearly ; for the more 
I saw of the man the more 
=| I shrank from the thought 
of being in his power. 
=| Not that he seemed to be 
= brutal or fierce, but sel- 
i fish, and resolute, and 
| hard-hearted, and scornful 
1 Of lofty feelings. Short, 
s=—| dust-coloured hair and 
== frizz7ly whiskers framed 
his large, thick-featured face, and wearing no moustache he showed the 
clumsy sneer of a wide, coarse mouth. I watched him with all my eyes, 
because of his tone of authority about myself. He might even be my 
guardian, or my father’s nearest relation—though he seemed to be too 
ill-bred for that. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Colonel,” he went on in‘a patronising 
tone, such as he had assumed throughout. “Here it is. Now prick your 
ears up, and see if these candid remarks apply. I am reading from a 
printed form you see :— 

“* George Castlewood is forty-eight years old, but looks, perhaps, ten 
years older. His height is over six feet two, and he does not stoop or 
slouch at all. His hair is long and abundant, but white; his eyes are 
dark, piercing, and gloomy. His features are fine, and of Italian cast, 
but stern, morose, and forbidding, and he never uses razor. On the back 
of his left hand, near the wrist, there is a broad scar. He dresses in half- 
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mourning always, and never wears any jewellery, but strictly shuns all 
society, and prefers uncivilised regions. He never stays long in any 
town, and follows no occupation, though his aspect and carriage are 
military, as he has been a cavalry officer. From time to time he has 
been heard of in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and is now believed to be in 
America. 

“* His only surviving child, a girl of about fifteen, has been seen with 
him. She is tall and slight, and very straight, and speaks French better 
than English. Her hair is very nearly black, and her eyes of unusual 
size and lustre. She is shy, and appears to have been kept under, and 
she has a timid smile. Whether she knows of her father’s crime or not 
is quite uncertain ; but she follows him like a dog almost.’ 

“There now, Colonel,” cried the Englishman, as he folded the paper 
triumphantly ; “ most of that came from my information, though I never 
set eyes upon the child. Does the cap fit or not, Brother Jonathan?” 

Mr. Gundry was leaning back in his own corner, with a favourite 
pipe, carved by himself, reposing on his waistcoat. And being thus 
appealed to, he looked up and rubbed his eyes, as if he had been dozing, 
though he never had been more wide awake, as I, who knew his attitudes, 
could tell. And my eyes filled with tears of love and shame; for I 
knew by the mere turn of his chin that he never would surrender me. 

“Stranger,” he said, in a most provoking drawl, “a hard day’s work 
tells its tale on me, you bet. You do read so bootiful, you read me hard 
asleep. And the gutturals of that furrin English is always a little hard 
to catch. Mought I trouble you just to go through it again ? You likes 
the sound of your own voice; and no blame to you, being such a 
swate un.” 

The Englishman looked at him keenly, as if he had some suspicion 
of being chaffed ; but the face of the Sawyer was so grave, and the bend of 
his head so courteous, that he could not refuse to do as he was asked. But 
he glanced first at the whiskey bottle standing between the candlesticks ; 
and I knew that it boded ill for his errand when Uncle Sam, the most 
hospitable of men, feigned pure incomprehension of that glance. The 
man should have no more under that roof. 

With a sullen air and a muttered curse, at which Mr. Gundry blew 
a wreath of smoke, the stranger unfolded his paper again, and saying, 
“‘ Now I beg you to attend this time,” read the whole of his description, 
with much emphasis, again; while the Sawyer turned away and _ beat 
time upon the hearth, with his white hair, broad shoulders, and red 
ears prominent. The Englishman looked very seriously vexed, but went 
through his business doggedly. ‘ Are you satisfied now?” he asked, 
when he had finished. 

“Wal now, Squire,” replied Uncle Sam, still keeping up his pro- 
voking drawl, but turning round and looking at the stranger very stead- 
fastly, ‘some thin’s is so pooty and so ilegantly done, they seems a’most 
as good as well-slung flap-jacks. A natteral honest stomick can’t nohow 
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have enough of them. Mought I be so bold, in a silly, mountaneous 
sort of a way, as to ax for another heerin’ of it?” 

“Do you mean to insult me, sir?” shouted the visitor, leaping up 
with a flaming face, and throwing himself into an attitude of attack. 

“ Stranger, I mought,” answered Mr. Gundry, standing squarely before 
him, and keeping his hands contemptuously behind his back—“ I mought 
so do, barrin’ one little point. The cutest commissioner in all the West 
would have to report ‘Non compos,’ if his orders was to diskiver some- 
thin’ capable of bein’ insulted in a fellow of your natur’.” 

With these words Uncle Sam sat down, and powerfully closed his 
mouth, signifying that now the matter was taken through every phase 
of discussion, and had been thoroughly exhausted. His visitor stared 
at him for a moment, as if at some strange phenomenon, and then fell 
back into self-command, without attempting bluster. 

“Colonel, you are a ‘cure,’ as we call it on our side of the herring- 
pond. What have I done to ‘riz your dander,’ as you elegantly express 
it here?” 

“ Britisher, nothing. You know no better. It takes more than that 
to put my back up. But forty years agone I do believe I must a’ heaved 
you out o’ window.” 

“ Why, Colonel, why? Now be reasonable. Not a word have I said 
reflecting either upon youor your young country ; and a finer offer than I 
have made cannot come to many of you, even in this land of gold. Ten 
thousand dollars I offer, and I will exceed my instructions and say 
fifteen, all paid on the nail by an order on Frisco, about which you may 
assure yourself. And what do I ask in return? Legal proof of the death 
of a man whom we know to be dead, and the custody of his child, for 
her own good.” 

“Squire, I have no other answer to make. If you offered me all the 
gold dug in these mountains since they were discovered, I could only say 
what I have said before. You came from Sylvester’s ranche—there is 
time for you to get back ere the snow begins.” 

“What a hospitable man you are! Upon my word, Gundry, you 
deserve to have a medal from our Humane Society. You propose to 
turn me out of doors to-night, with a great fall of snow impending?” 

“Sir, the fault is entirely your own. What hospitality can you expect 
after coming to buy my guest? If you are afraid of the ten-mile ride, 
my man at the mill will bed you. But here you must not sleep, because 
I might harm you in the morning. I am apt to lose my temper some- 
times, when I go on to think of things.” 

“Colonel, I think I had better ride back. I fear no man, nor his 
temper, nor crotchets. But if I were snowed up at your mill, I never 
might cross the hill-foot for months; but from Sylvester’s I can always 
get to Minto. You refuse, then, to help me in any way?” 

“More than that. I will do my very utmost to stop such villany. 
If any one comes prowling after that young lady, he shall be shot.” 
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“That is most discouraging. However, you may think better of it. 
Write to this address if you do. You have the girl here, of course?” 

“ That is her concern and mine. Does your guide know the way 
right well? The snow is beginning. You do not know our snows, any 
more than you know us.” 

“ Never mind, Mr. Gundry. I shall do very well. You are rough in 
your ways, but you mean to do the right ; and your indignation is vir- 
tuous. But mark my words upon one little point. If George Castle- 
wood had been living, I have such credentials that I would have dragged 
him back with me, in spite of all your bluster. But over his corpse I 
have no control, in the present condition of treaties. Neither can I medtlle 
with his daughter, if it were worth while to do so. Keep her and make 
the best of her, my man. You have taken a snake in the grass to your 
bosom, if that is what you are up for. A very handsome girl she may be, 
but a bad lot, as her father was. If you wish the name of Gundry to 
have its due respect hereafter, let the heir of the saw-mills have nothing 
to do with the Honourable Miss Castlewood.” 

“ Let alone, let alone,” Uncle Sam said angrily. “It is well for you 
that the ‘heir of the saw-mills’ hath not heard your insolence. Firm is 
a steady lad ; but he knoweth well which foot to kick with. No fear of 
losing the way to Sylvester’s ranche with Firm behind you. But, meddle- 
some as you be, and a bitter weed to my experience, it shall not be said 
that Sampson Gundry sent forth a fellow to be frozen. Drink aglass of 
hot whiskey before you get to saddle. Not in friendship, mind you, sir, 
but in common human nature.” 

That execrable man complied, for he began to be doubtful of the 
driving snow, now huddling against the window-frames. And so he went 
out ; and when he was gone, I came forth into the fire’ight, and threw 
my arms round the Sawyer’s neck and kissed him till he was ashamed of 
me. 

“Miss Rema, my dear, my poor little soul, what makes you carry on 
so?” 

“ Because I have heard every word; Uncle Sam, and I was base 
enough to doubt you.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A Dovstrvut Loss. 


WueEn I tried to look out of my window in the morning, I was quite 
astonished at the state of things. To look out fairly was impossible ; for 
not only was all the lower part of the frame hillocked up like a sand- 
glass, and the sides filled in with dusky plaits, but even in the middle, 
where some outlook was, it led to very little. All the air seemed choked 
with snow, and the ground coming up in piles to meet it; all sounds 
were deadened in the thick grey hush, and nothing had its own propor- 
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tion. Never having seen such a thing before, I was frightened, and longed 
to know more of it. 

Mr. Gundry had a good laugh at me, in which even Suan Isco joined 
when I proposed to sweep a path to the mill, and keep it open through 
the winter. 

“Tt can be done, I am sure it can,” I exclaimed with vigorous igno- 
rance. “May Ido it if Ican? It only requires perseverance. If you 
keep on sweeping as fast as it falls, you must overcome it. Don’t you see, 
Uncle Sam ?” 

“To be sure I do, Miss Rema, as plain as any pikestaff. Suan, fetch 

sdouble bundle of new brooms from top-loft, and don’t forget while you 
oe up there to give special orders—no snow is to fall at night, or when 
Missy is at dinner.” 

“ You may laugh as much as you please, Uncle Sam, but I intend to 
try it. I must try to keep my path to—somewhere.” 

“What a fool I am, to be sure!” said Mr. Gundry softly. ‘There 
now, I beg your pardon, my dear, for never giving a thought to it. Firm 
and I will do it for you, as long as the Lord allows of it. Why, the snow 
is two foot deep a’ready, and twenty foot in places. I wonder whether 
that rogue of a Goad got home to Sylvester’s ranche last night. No fault 
of mine if he never did, for go he would in spite of me.” 

I had not been thinking of Mr. Goad, and indeed I did not know his 
name, until it was told in this way. My mind was dwelling on my father’s 
grave, where I used to love to sit and think; and I could not bear the 
idea of the cold snow lying over it, with nobody coming to care for him. 
Kind hands had borne him down the mountains (while I lay between life 
and death) and buried him in the soft peach orchard, in the soothing 
sound of the mill-wheel. Here had been planted above his head a cross 
of white unpainted wood, bearing only his initials, and a small “ Amen” 
below them. 

With this I was quite content, believing that he would have wished 
no better, being a very independent man, and desirous of no kind of 
pomp. ‘There was no “consecrated ground ” within miles and miles of 
travelling ; but I hoped that he might rest as well with simple tears to 
hallow it. For often and often, even now, I could not help giving way 
and sobbing, when I thought how sad it was that a strong, commanding, 
mighty man, of great will and large experience, should drop in a corner 
of the world and die, and finally be thought lucky—when he could think 
for himself no longer—to obtain a tranquil, unknown grave, and end with 
his initials, and have a water-wheel to sing to him. Many a time it set 
me crying, and made me long to lie down with him, until I thought of 
earth-worms. 

All that could be done was done by Sampsonand Firm Gundry, to let 
me have my clear path, and-a clear bourne at the end of it. But even 
with a steam snow-shovel they could not have kept the way unstopped ; 
such solid masses of the mountain clouds now descended over us. And 
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never had I been so humoured in my foolish wishes ; I was quite ashamed 
to see the trouble great men took to yoda me. 

“Well, I am sorry to hear it, Firm,” said the Sawyer, coming in one 
day, with clouts of snow in his snowy curls. “ Not that I care a cent 
for the fellow—and an impudenter fellow never sucked a pipe. Still he 
might have had time to mend, if his time had been as good as the room 
for it. However, no blame restson us. I told him to bed down to saw- 
mill. They Englishmen never know when they are well off. But the 
horse got home, they tell me?” 

“ The horse got home all right, grandfather, and so did the other horse 
and man. But Sylvester thinks that a pile of dollars must have died out 
in the snow-drift. It is a queer story. We shall never know the rights.” 

“ How many times did I tell him,” the Sawyer replied, without much 
discontent, “that it were a risky thing to try the gulches, such a night 
as that? His own way he would have, however ; and finer liars than he 
could ever stick up to be for a score of years have gone, time upon time, 
to the land of truth by means of that same view of things. They take 
everybody else for a liar.” 

“Oh, Uncle Sam, who is it?” Ieried. “Is it that dreadful—that 
poor man, who wanted to carry me away from you?” 

“Now you go in, missy; you go to the fire-hearth,” Mr. Gundry 
answered, more roughly than usual. “ Leave you all such points to the 
Lord. They are not for young ladies to talk about.” 

“ Grandfather, don’t you be too hard,” said Firm, as he saw me hurry- 
ing away. ‘ Miss Rema has asked nothing unbecoming, but only con- 
cerning her own affairs. If we refuse to tell her, others will.” 

“ Very well, then, so be it,” the sawyer replied ; for he yielded more 
to his grandson than to the rest of the world put together. “Turn the 
log up, Firm, and put the pan on. You boys can go on without victuals 
all day, but an old man must feed regular. And, bad as he was, I thank 
God for sending bim on his way home with his belly full. If ever he 
turneth up in the snow, that much can be proved to my account.” 

Young as I was, and little practised in the ways of settlers, I could 
not help perceiving that Uncle Sam was very much put out—not at the 
death of the man so sadly, as at the worry of his dying so in going from 
a hospitable house. Mr. Gundry cared little what anybody said concern- 
ing his honour, or courage, or such like ; but the thought of a whisper 
against his hospitality would rouse him. 

“Find him, Firm, find him,” he said in his deep, sad voice, as he sat 
down on the antlered stump and gazed at the fire gloomily. “And when 
he is found, call a public post-mortem, and prove that we gave him his 
bellyful.” 

Ephraim, knowing the old man’s ways, and the manners, perhaps, of 
the neighbourhood, beckoned to Suan to be quick with something hot, 
that he: might hurry out again. Then he took his dinner standing, and 
without a word went forth to seek, 
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“ Take the snow-harrow, and take Jowler,” the old man shouted after 
him, and the youth turned round at the gate and waved his cap to show 
that he heard him. The snow was again falling heavily, and the after- 
noon was waning; and the last thing we saw was the brush of the mighty 
tail of the great dog Jowler. 

“Oh, uncle, Firm will be lost himself!” I cried, in dismay at the 
great white waste. “And the poor man, whoever he is, must be dead. 
Do call him back, or let me run.” 

Mr. Gundry’s only answer was to lead me back to the fireside, where 
he made me sit down and examined me, while Suan was frying the butter- 
beans. 

“ Who was it spied you on the mountains, missy, the whole of the 
way from the big pine tree, although you lay senseless on the ground, 
and he was hard at work with the loppings?” 

“ Why, Ephraim, of course, Uncle Sam ; everybody says that nobody 
else could have noticed such a thing at such a distance.” 

“ Very well, my dear; and who was it carried you all the way to 
this house, without stopping, or even letting your head droop down, al- 
though it was a burning hot summer morn ?” 

“Mr. Gundry, as if you did not know a great deal better than I do! 
It was weeks before I could thank him even. But you must have secn 
him do it all.” 

The Sawyer rubbed his chin, which was large enough for a great deal 
of rubbing; and when he did that, I was always sure that an argument 
went to his liking. He said nothing more for the present, but had his 
dinner, and enjoyed it. 

“ Supposing now that he did all that,” he resumed about an hour 
afterwards, “is Firm the sort of boy you would look to, to lose his own 
self in a snow-drift? He has three men with him, and he is worth all 
three ; let alone the big dog Jowler, who has dug out forty feet of snow 
ere now. If that rogue of an Englishman, Goad, has had the luck to 
cheat the hangman, and the honour to die in a Californy snow-drift, you 
may take my experience for it, missy, Firm and Jowler will find him, 
and clear Uncle Sam’s reputation.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A WATERSPOUT. 


Ir Mr. Gundry was in one way right, he was equally wrong in the other. 
Firm came home quite safe and sound, though smothered with snow and 
most hungry ; but he thought that he should have stayed out all thg 
night, because he had failed of his errand. Jowler also was full of dis- 
content and trouble of conscience. He knew, when he kicked up his 
heels in the snow, that his duty was to find somebody ; and being of 
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Alpine pedigree, and trained to act up to his ancestry, hc now dropped 
his tail with failure. 

“ Tt comes to the same thing,” said Sawyer Gundry ; “ it is foolish to 
be so particular. A thousand better men have sunk, through being so 
pig-headed. We shall find the rogue towards the end of March, or in 
April, if the season suits. Firm, eat your supper and shake yourself.” 

This was exactly the Sawyer’s way—to take things quietly, when 
convinced that there was no chance to better them. He would always 
do his best about the smallest trifle; but after that, be the matter small 
or great, he had a smiling face for the end of it. 

The winter, with all its weight of sameness and of dreariness, went 
at last ; and the lovely spring, from the soft Pacific, found its gradual 
way to us. Accustomed as I was to gentler climates and more easy 
changes, I lost myself in admiration of this my first Californian spring. 
The flowers, the leagues and leagues of flowers, that burst into colour 
and harmony — purple, yellow, and dclicate lilac, woven with bright 
crimson threads, and fringed with emeiald green by the banks, and blue 
by the course of rivers, while deepened here and there by wooded shelter 
and cool places, with the silver grey of the soft Pacific waning in far 
distance, and silken vapour drawing towards the carding forks of the 
mountain range; and over all the never-wearying azure of the limpid 
sky—child as I was, and full of little worldly troubles on my own 
account, these grand and noble sights enlarged me, without any thinking. 

The wheat and the maize were grown apace, and beans come into full 
blossom, and the peaches swinging in the western breeze were almost as 
large as walnuts, and all things in their prime of freshness, ere the yellow 
dust arrived, when a sudden melting of snow in some gulley sent a strong 
flood down our Blue River. The saw-mill happened to be hard at work ; 
and before the gear could be lifted, some damage was done to the floats 
by the heavy, impetuous rush of the torrent. Uncle Sam was away, and 
so was Firm; from which, perhaps, the mischief grew. However, the 
blame was all put on the river, and little more was said of it. 

The following morning I went down before even Firm was out of 
doors, under some touch, perhaps, of natural desire to know things. The 
stream was as pure and bright as ever, hastening down its gravel-path ot 
fine granite just as usual, except that it had more volume and a stronger 
sense of freshmess. Only the bent of the grasses, and the swathe of the 
pendulous twigs down stream, remained to show that there must have 
been some violence quite lately. 

All Mr. Gundry’s strengthening piles and shores were as firm as 
need be, and the clear blue water played around them as if they were 
no constraint to it. And none but a practised eye could see that the 
great wheel had been wounded, being undershot, and lifted now above 
the power of the current, according to the fine old plan of locking the 
door when the horse is gone. 

When I was looking up, and wondering where to find the mischief, 
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Martin, the foreman, came out and crossed the plank, with his mouth 
full of breakfast. 

“ Show me,” I said, with an air, perhaps, of very young importance, 
“where and what the damage is. Is there any strain to the iron-work ?” 

“TLor’ a mercy, young missus,” he answered gruffly, being by no 
means a polished man ; “ where did you ever hear of iron-work? Needles 
and pins is enough for you. Now, don’t you go and make no mis- 
chief.” 

“T have no idea what you mean,” I answered. “If you have been 
careless, that is no concern of mine.” 

“Careless, indeed! And the way I works, when others is a-snorin’ 
in their beds! I might just as well do nort, every bit, and get more 
thanks and better wages. That’s the way of the world, all over. Come 
Saturday week, I shall better myself.” 

“ But if it’s the way of the world all over, how will you better 
yourself, unless you go out of the world altogether?” I put this ques- 
tion to Martin with the earnest simplicity of the young, meaning no 
kind of sarcasm, but knowing that scarcely a week went by without his 
threatening to “ better himself.” And they said that he had done so 
for seven years or more. 

“Don’t you be too sharp,” he replied, with a grim smile, partly at 
himself, perhaps. ‘If half as I heard about you is true, you'll want all 
your sharpness for yourself, Miss Remy. And the Britishers are worse 
than we be.” 

“ Well, Martin, I am sure you would help me,” I said, “if you saw 
any person injuring me. But what is it I am not to tell your master?” 

“My master, indeed! Well, yon need not tell old Gundry anything 
about what you have seen. It might lead to hard words; and hard 
words are not the style of thing I put up with. If any man tries hard 
words with me, I knocks him down, up sticks, and makes tracks.” 

I could not help smiling at the poor man’s talk. Sawyer Gundry 
could have taken him with one hand and tossed him over the undershot 
wheel. 

“You forget that I have not seen anything,” I said, “and under- 
stand nothing but ‘needles and pins.’ But, for fear of doing any harm, 
I will not even say that I have been down here, unless I am asked 
about it.” 

“Miss Remy, you are a good girl, and you shall have the mill some 
day. Lord, don’t your little great eyes see the job they are a-doin’ of? 
The finest stroke in all Californy, when the stubborn old chap takes to 
quartz-crushing.” 

All this was beyond me, and I told him so, and we parted good 
friends, while he shook his long head and went home to feed many 
papooses. For the strangest thing of all things was, though I never at 
that time thought of it, that there was not any one about this place whom 
any one could help liking. Martin took as long as anybody to be liked, 
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until one understood him ; but after that he was one of the best, in 
many ways that cannot be described. Also there was a pair of negroes, 
simply and sweetly delightful. They worked all day and they sang all 
night, though I had not the pleasure of hearing them; and the more 
Suan Isco despised them—because they were black, and she was only 
brown—the more they made up to her, not at all because she governed the 
supply of victuals, It was childish to have such ideas, though Suan 
herself could never get rid of them. The truth, as I came to know 
afterwards, was that a large, free-hearted, and determined man was at 
the head of everything. Martin was the only one who ever grumbled, 
and he had established a long right to do so, by never himself being 
grumbled at. 

“T’'ll be bound that poor fellow is in a sad way,” Mr. Gundry said at 
breakfast time. ‘He knows how much he is to blame, and I fear that 
he won’t eat a bit for the day. Martin is a most conscientious man. _ 
He will offer to give up his berth, although it would be his simple 
ruin.” 

I was wise enough not to say a word, though Firm looked at me 
keenly. He knew that I had been down at the mill, and expected me 
to say something. 

“We all must have our little mistakes,” continued Sawyer Gundry ; 
“but I never like to push a man when he feels it. I shall not say a 
syllable to Martin ; and, Ephraim, you will do the like. When a fellow 
sticks well to his work, like Martin, never blame him for a mere 
accident.” 

Firm, according to his habit, made no answer when he did not quite 
agree. In talking with his own age he might have argued, but he did 
not argue with his grandfather. 

“T shall just go down and put it right myself. Martin is a poor 
hand at repairing. Firm, you go up the gulch, and see if the fresh has 
hurt the hurdles. Missy, you may come with me, if you please, and 
sketch me at work in the mill-wheel. You have drawn that wheel such 
a sight of times, you must know every feather of it, better than the 
man who made it.” 

“Uncle Sam, you are too bad,” I said; “Ihave never got it right, 
and I never shall.” 

I did not dare as yet to think what really proved to be true in the 
end—that I could not draw the wheel correctly because itself was in- 
correct. In spite of all Mr. Gundry’s skill, and labour, and ingenuity, 
the wheel was no true circle. The error. began in the hub itself, and 
increased, of course, with the distance; but still it worked very well, 
like many other things that are not perfect. 

Having no idea of this as yet, and doubting nothing except my own 
perception of “ perspective,” I sat down once more in my favourite spot, 
and waited for the master to appear as an active figure in the midst of 
it. The air was particularly bright and clear, even for that pure 
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climate, and I could even see the blue-winged flies darting in and out of 
the oozy floats. But halfway up the mountains a white cloud was 
hanging, a cloud that kept on changing shape. I only observed it as a 
thing to put in for my background, because I was fond of trying to tone 
and touch up my sketches with French chalks. 

Presently I heard a harsh metallic sound, and creaking of ma- 
chinery. The bites, or clamps, or whatever they are*called, were being 
put on, to keep the wheel from revolving with the Sawyer’s weight. 
Martin, the foreman, was grumbling and growling, according to his 
habit, and peering through the slot, or channel of stone, in which the 
axle worked, and the cheery voice of Mr. Gundry was putting down 
his objections. Being much too large to pass through the slot, Mr. 
Gundry came round the corner of the building, with a heavy leathern 
bag of tools strapped round his neck, and his canvas breeches girt above 
his knees. But the foreman stayed inside, to hand him the needful 
material into the wheel. 

The Sawyer waded merrily down the shallow blue water, for he was 
always like a boy when he was at work, and he waved his little skull- 
cap to me, and swung himself up into the wheel, as if he were nearer 
seventeen than seventy. And presently I could only see his legs and 
arms, as he fell to work. Therefore I also fell to work, with my best 
attempts at pencilling, having been carefully taught enough of drawing 
to know that I could not draw. And perhaps I caught from the old 
man’s presence, and the sound of his activity, that strong desire to do 
my best which he seemed to impart to everyone. 

At any rate, I was so engrossed that I scarcely observed the changing 
light, except as a hindrance to my work and a trouble to my distance, 
till suddenly some great drops fell upon my paper and upon my hat, and 
a rush of dark wind almost swept me from the log upon which I sat. 
Then again all was a perfect calm, and the young leaves over the 
stream hung heavily on their tender foot-stalks, and the points of the 
breeze-swept grass turned back, and the ruffle of all things smoothed 
itself. But there seemed to be a sense of fear in the waiting silence of 
earth and air. 

This deep, unnatural stillness scared me, and I made up my mind to 
run away. But the hammer of the Sawyer sounded as I had never 
heard it sound. He was much too hard at work to pay any heed to sky 
or stream, and the fall of his strokes was dead and hollow, as if the 
place resented them. 

“Come away, come away,” I cried, as I ran and stood on the oppo- 
site bank to him ; “there is something quite wrong in the weather, I 
am sure. I entreat you to come away at once, Uncle Sam. Every- 
thing is so strange and odd.” 

“Why, what's to do now?” asked the Sawyer, coming to my side of 
the wheel and looking at me, with his spectacles tilted up, and his 
apron wedged in a piece of timber, and his solid figure resting in the 
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impossibility of hurry. “ Missy, don’t you make a noise out there. You 
can’t have your own way always.” 

“Oh, Uncle Sam, don’t talk like that. I am in such a fright about 
you. Do come out and look at the mountains.” 

“T have seen the mountains often enough, and I am up to every 
trick of them. There may be a corn or two of rain; no more. My 
sea-weed was like tinder. There can’t be no heavy storm when it is 
like that. Don’t you make pretence, missy, to know what is beyond 
you.” 

Uncle Sam was so seldom cross that I always felt that he had right 
to be so. And he gave me one of his noble smiles, to make up for the 
sharpmess of his words, and then back he went to his work again. So I 
hoped that I was altogether wrong, till a bolt of lightning, like a blue 
dagger, fell at my very feet, and a crash of thunder shook the earth and 
stunned me. These opened the sluice of the heavens, and before I 
could call out I was drenched with rain. Clinging to a bush, I saw the 
valley lashed with cloudy blasts, and a whirling mass of spiral darkness 
rushing like a giant towards me. And the hissing, and tossing, and 
roaring mixed whatever was in sight together. 

Such terror fell upon me at first that I could not look, and could 
scarcely think, but cowered beneath the blaze of lightning, as a singed 
moth drops and shivers. And a storm of wind struck me from my 
hold, so that I fell upon the wet earth. Every moment I expected to 
be killed, for I never conld be brave in a thunderstorm, and had not 
been told much in France of God’s protection around me. And the 
darts of lightning hissed and crossed like a blue and red web over me. 
So I laid hold of a little bent of weed, and twisted it round my dabbled 
wrist, and tried to pray to the Virgin, although I had often been told 
it was vanity. 

Then suddenly wiping my eyes, I beheld a thing which entirely 
changed me. <A vast, broad wall of brown water, nearly as high as the 
mill itself, rushed down with a crest of foam from the mountains. It 
seemed to fill up all the valley, and to swallow up all the trees; a whole 
host of animals fled before it, and birds, like a volley of bullets, flew by. 
I lost not a moment in running away, and climbing a rock and hiding. 
It was base, ungrateful, and a nasty thing to do; but I did it almost 
without thinking. And if I had stayed to cry out, what good could I 
have done—only to be swept away ? 

Now, as far as I can remember anything out of so much horror, I 
must have peeped over the summit of my rock when the head of the 
deluge struck the mill. But whether I saw it, or whether I knew it 
by any more summary process, such as outruns the eyes sometimes, is 
more than I dare presume to say. Whichever way I learned it, it was 
thus :-— 

A solid mass of water, much bigger than the mill itself, burst on it, 
dashed it to atoms, leaped off with it, and span away the great wheel 
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anyhow, like the hoop of a child sent trundling. I heard no scream or 
shriek ; and, indeed, the bellow of a lion would have been a mere 
whisper in the wild roar of the elements. Only where the mill had 
been, there was nothing except a black streak and a boil in the deluge. 
Then scores of torn-up trees swept over, as a bush-harrow jumps on 
the clods of the field ; and the merciless flood having wreaked its wrath, 
shone quietly in the lightning. 

“Oh, Uncle Sam, Uncle Sam!” Icried. But there was not a sign 
to be seen of him ; and I thought of his gentle, good, obstinate ways, 
and my heart was almost broken. ‘What a brute, what a wretch 
I am!” I kept saying, as if I could have helped it; and my fear of 
the lightning was gone, and I stood and raved with scorn and amaze- 
ment, 

In this misery and confusion it was impossible to think, and instinct 
alone could have driven my despair to a desperate venture. With my 
soaked clothes sticking between my legs, I ran as hard as they would go, 
by a short cut over a field of corn, to a spot where the very last bluff, 
or headland, jutted into the river. This was a good mile below the mill, 
according to the bends of the channel, but only a furlong or so from the 
rock upon which I had taken refuge. However, the flood was there 
before me, and the wall of water dashed on to the plains, with a brindled 
comb behind it. 

Behind it also came all the ruin of the mill that had any floatage, 
and bodies of bears, and great hogs, and cattle, some of them alive, but 
the most part dead. A grand black bull tossed back his horns, and 
looked at me beseechingly ; he had frightened me often in quiet days, 
but now I was truly grieved for him. And then on a wattle of brush- 
wood I saw the form of a man—the Sawyer. 

His white hair draggled in the wild brown flood, and the hollow of 
his arms was heaped with froth, and his knotted legs hung helpless. 
Senseless he lay on his back, and sometimes the wash of the waves went 
over him. His face was livid, but his brave eyes open, and a heavy 
weight hung round his neck. I had no time to think, and deserve no 
praise, for I knew not what I did. But just as an eddy swept him near 
me, I made a desperate leap at him, and clutched at something that tore 
my hands, and then I went under the water. My senses, however, were 
not yet gone, and my weight on the wattle stopped it, and I came up 
gurgling, and flung one arm round a fat, woolly sheep going by me. The 
sheep was waterlogged, and could scarcely keep his own poor head from 
drowning, and he turned his mild eyes and looked at me; but I could 
not spare him. He struck for the shore in forlorn hope, and he towed 
us in some little. 

It is no good for me to pretend to say how things were managed for 
us, for of course I could do nothing. But the sheep must have piloted 
us to a tree, whose branches swept the torrent. Here I let him go, and 
caught fast bold ; and Uncle Sam’s raft must have stuck there also, for 
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what could my weak arm have done? I remember only to have felt the 
ground at last, as the flood was exhausted ; and good people came and 
found him and me, stretched side by side, upon rubbish and mud. 


CHATTIGOM A, 
A. NUGGET. 


In a sacred corner (as soon as ever we could attend to anything) we hung 
up the leathern bag of tools, which had done much more towards saving the 
life of Uncle Sam than I did; for this had served as a kind of kedge, or 
drag, upon his little raft, retarding it from the great roll of billows, in 
which he must have been drowned outright. And even as it was, he 
took some days before he was like himself again. 

Firm, who had been at the head of the valley, repairing some broken 
hurdles, declared that a waterspout had burst in the bosom of the moun- 
tain gorge where the Blue River has its origin, and the whole of its 
power got ponded back by a dam, which the Sawyer himself had made, 
at about five furlongs above the mill. Ephraim, being further up the 
gulch, and high above the roaring flood, did his utmost with the keen 
edge of his eyes to pierce into the mischief; but it rained so hard, and 
at the same time blew so violently around him, that he could see 
nothing of what went on, but hoped for the best, with uneasiness. 

Now when the Sawyer came round so well as to have a clear mind 
of things, and learn that his. mill was gone, and his business lost, and 
himself, at this ripe time of life, almost driven to begin the world again, 
it was natural to expect that he would indulge in a good deal of 
grumbling. Many people came to comfort him, and to offer him deep 
condolence, and the truest of true sympathy, and everything that 
could be thought of, unless it were a loan of money. Of that they 
never thought, because it was such a trifling matter; and they all had 
confidence in his power to do anything but pay them. They told him 
that he was a young man still, and Providence watched over him; in a 
year or two he would be all the better for this sad visitation. And he 
said yes to their excellent advice, and was very much obliged to them. 

At the same time it was clear to me, who watched him like a 
daughter, that he became heavy in his mind and sighed, as these kind 
friends, one after the other, enjoyed what he still could do for them, but 
rode away out of his gate with too much delicacy to draw purse-strings. 
Not that he would have accepted a loan from the heartiest heart of all 
of them, only that he would have liked the offer, to understand their 
meaning. And several of them were men—as Firm, in his young in- 
dignation, told me—who had been altogether set up in life by the kind- 
ness of Sampson Gundry. : 

Perhaps the Sawyer, after ail his years, had no right to be vexed by 
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this. But whether he was right or wrong, I am sure that it preyed 
upon his mind, though he was too proud to speak of it. He knew that 
he was not ruined, although these friends in their hearts believed him so; 
and some of them were quite angry with him because they had vainly 
warned him. He could not remember these warnings; yet he contra- 
dicted none of them ; and fully believing in the goodness of the world, 
he became convinced that he must have been hard in the days of his 
prosperity. 

No sooner was he able to get about again than he went to San 
Francisco to raise money on his house and property, for the rebuilding 
of the mill. Firm rode with him to escort him back, and so did Martin 
the foreman ; for although the times were not so bad as they used to be 
some ten years back, in the height of the gold fever, it still was a 
highly undesirable thing for a man who was known to have money about 
him to ride forth alone from San Francisco, or even Sacramento town. 
And having mentioned the foreman Martin, in justice to him I ought 
to say, that although his entire loss from the disaster amounted only to 
a worn-out waistcoat of the value of about twenty cents, his vehemence 
in grumbling could only be equalled by his perseverance. By bis 
great activity in running away and leaving his employer to meet the 
brunt, he had saved not only himself but his wife and children and 
goods and chatte!s. This failed, however, to remove or even assuage his 
regret for the waistcoat; and he moaned and threatened to such good 
purpose, that a speedy subscription was raised, which must have found 
him in clothes for the rest of his life, as well as a silver teapot with an 
inscription about his bravery. 

When the three were gone, after strict injunctions from Mr. Gundry, 
and his grandson too, that I was on no account to venture beyond calling 
distance from the house, for fear of being run away with, I found the 
place so sad and lonesome that I scarcely knew what to do. I had no 
fear of robbers, though there were plenty in the neighbourhood. For 
we still had three or four men about, who could be thoroughly trusted, 
and who stayed with us on half-wages, rather than abandon the Sawyer 
in his trouble. Suan Isco also was as brave as any man, and could 
shoot well with a rifle. Moreover, the great dog “ Jowler” was known and 
dreaded by all his enemies. He could pull down an Indian, or two 
half-castes, or three Mexicans, in: about a second ; and now he always 
went about with me, having formed a sacred friendship. 

Uncle Sam had kissed me very warmly when he said “ good-by;” 
and Firm had shown some disposition to follow his example. But much 
as I liked and admired Firm, I had my own ideas as to what was un- 
becoming. And now in my lonely little walks I began to think about 
it. My father’s resting-place had not been invaded by the imperious 
flood, although a line of driftage, in a zigzag swathe, lay near the 
mound. This was my favourite spot for thinking, when I felt perplexed 
and downcast in my young unaided mind. For although I have not 
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spoken of my musings very copiously, any one would do me wrong who 
fancied that I was indifferent. Through the great kindness of Mr. 
Gundry ana other good friends around me, I had no bitter sense as yet 
of my own dependence and poverty. But the vile thing I had heard 
about my father, the horrible slander and wicked falsehood—for such I 
was certain it must be—this was continually in my thoughts, and quite 
destroyed my cheerfulness. And the worst of it was, that I never could 
get my host to enter into it. Whenever I began, his face would change 
and his manner grow constrained, and his chief desire always seemed 
to lead me to some other subject. 

One day, when the heat of the summer came forth, and the peaches 
began to blush towards it, and bronze-ribbed figs grew damask-grey with 
a globule of syrup in their eyes, and melons and pumpkins already had 
curved their fluted stalks with heaviness, and the dust of the plains 
was beginning to fly, and the bright spring flowers were dead more 
swiftly even than they first were born, I sat with Suan Isco at my 
father’s cross, and told her to make me cry with some of all the many 
sad things she knew. She knew a wondrous number of things insa- 
tiably sad and wild; and the quiet way in which she told them (not 
only without any horror, but as if they were rightly to be expected), 
also the deep and rather guttural tone of voice, and the stillness of the 
form, made it impossible to help betieving verily every word she said. 

That there should be in the world such things, so dark, unjust, and 
full of woe, was enough to puzzle a child brought up among the noblest 
philosophers ; whereas I had simply been educated by good unpreten- 
tious women, who had partly retired from the world, but not to such a 
depth as to drown all thought of what was left behind them. These 
were ready at any time to return upon good opportunity; and some of 
them had done so, with many tears, upon coming into property. 

“Please to te!l me no more now,” I said at last to Suan ; “ my eyes 
are so sore they will be quite red, and perhaps Uncle Sam will come 
home to-night. Iam afraid he has found some trouble with the money, 
or he ought to have been at home before. Don’t you think so, Suan?” 

“ Yes, yes; trouble with the money. Always with the white mans 
that.” 

“ Very well. I shall go and look for some money. I had a most 
wonderful dream last night. Only I must go quite alone. You had 
better go and look to the larder, Suan. If they come they are sure to 
be hungry.” 

“Yes, yes; the white mans always hungry, sep’ they thirsty.” 

The Indian woman, who had in her heart a general contempt for 
all pale faces, save those of our own household, drew her bright- 
coloured shawl around her, and set off with her peculiar walk. Her 
walk was not ungraceful, because it was so purely natural; but it dif- 
fered, almost as much as the step of a quadruped, from what we are 
taught. With heavy thoughts, but careless steps, I set off on my wander- 
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ings. I wanted to try to have no set purpose, course, or consideration, 
but to go wherever chance should lead me, without choice, as in my 
dream. And after many vague turns, and even closings of rebellious eyes, 
I found myself, perhaps by force of habit, at the ruins of the mill. 

I seemed to recognise some resemblance (which is as much as one can 
expect) to the scene which had been in my sleep before me. But sleeping 
I had seen roaring torrents; waking, I beheld a quiet stream. The 
little river, as blue as ever, and shrinking from all thoughts of wrath, 
showed nothing in its pure gaze now, but a gladness to refresh and cool. 
In many nicely sheltered corners it was full of soft reflection as to the 
good it had to do; and then in silver and golden runnels, on it went 
to do it. And happy prattle, and many sweetly flashing little glances, 
told that it knew of the soft life beside it, created and comforted by 
“tself. 

But I looked at the dark ruin it had wrought, and like a child I was 
angry with it for the sake of Uncle Sam. Only the foundations and 
the big heavy stones of the mill were left, and the clear bright water 
purled around, or made little eddies among them. All were touched 
with silvery sound, and soft caressing dimples. But I looked at the 
passionate mountains first, to be sure of no more violence ; for if a burnt 
child dreads the fire, one half-drowned may be excused for little faith in 
water. The mountains in the sunshine looked as if nothing could move 
their grandeur, and so I stepped from stone to stone, in the bed of placid 
brightness. 

Presently I came to a place where one of the great black piles, driven 
in, by order of the Sawyer, to serve as a back-stay for his walls, had been 
swept by the flood from its vertical sinking, but had not been swept 
away. ‘The square tarred post of mountain pine reclined down stream, 
and gently nodded to the current’s impact. But overthrown as it was, 
it could not make its exit and float away, as all its brethren had done. 
At this I had wondered before ; and now I went to see what the reason 
was. By throwing a short piece of plank from one of the shattered 
foundations into a nick in the shoulder of the reclining pile, I managed 
to get there, and sit upon it, and search for its obstruction. 

The water was flowing smoothly towards me, and as clear as crystal, 
being scarcely more than a foot in depth. And there, on the upper 
verge of the hole, raised by the leverage of the butt from the granite 
sand of the river-bed, I saw a broad outbreak of rich yellow light. This 
amazed me so, that I cried out at once, “Oh, what a beautiful great 
yellow fish!” And I shouted to “ Jowler,” who had found where I was, 
and followed me, as usual. The great dog was famous for his love of 
fishing, and had often brought a fine salmon forth. 

Jowler was always a zealous fellow, and he answered eagerly to my 
call, by dashing at once into the water, and following the guidance of 
my hand. But when he saw what I pointed at, he was bitterly disap- 
pointed, and gave me to understand as much, by looking at me foolishly. 
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“ Now don’t be a stupid dog,” I said ; “do what I tell you immediately. 
Whatever it is, bring it out, sir.” 

Jowler knew that I would be obeyed whenever I called him “sir ;” 
so he ducked his great head under the water, and tugged with his 
teeth at the object. His back corded up, and his tail grew rigid with 
the intensity of his labour, but the task was quite beyond him. He could 
not even stir the mighty mass at which he struggled, but he bit off a 
little projecting corner, and came to me with it in his mouth. Then 
he laid his dripping jaws on my lap, and his ears fell back, and his tail 
hung down with utter sense of failure. 

I patted his broad intelligent forehead, and wiped his brown eyes with 
his ears, and took from his lips what he offered to me. Then I saw that 
his grinders were framed with gold, as if he had been to a dentist re- 
gardless of expense, and into my hand he dropped a lump of solid glit- 
tering virgin ore. He had not the smallest idea of having done anything 
wortby of human applause ; and he put out his long red tongue, and 
licked his teeth, to get rid of uneatable dross, and gave me a quiet nudge, 
to ask what more I wanted of him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Rovers. 


From Jowler I wanted nothing more. Such matters were too grand for 
him. He had beaten the dog of Hercules, who had only brought the 
purple dye, a thing requiring skill, and art, and taste, to give it value. 
But gold does well without all these, and better in their absence. From 
handling many little nuggets, and hearkening Suan Isco’s tales of treachery, 
theft, and murder done by white men for the sake of this, I knew that 
here I had found enough to cost the lives of fifty men. 

At present, however, I was not possessed with dread, so much as I 
was with joy, and even secret exultation, at the power placed suddenly in 
my hands. For I was too young to moralise, or attempt philosophy. 
Here I had a knowledge which the wisest of mankind might envy ; much 
as they despise it, when they have no chance of getting it. I looked at 
my father’s grave, in the shadow of the quiet peach-trees, and I could 
not help crying, as I thought that this was come too late for him. 
Then I called off Jowler, who wished (like a man) to have another tug 
at it; and home I ran to tell my news ; but failing of breath, bad time 
to think. 

It was lucky enough that this was so. For there might have been 
the greatest mischief; and sadly excited as I was, the trouble I had seen 
so much of came back to my beating heart, and told me to be careful. 
But surely there could be no harm in trusting Suan Isco. However, I 
looked at her several times, and was not quite so sure aboutit. She was 
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wouderfully true and faithful, and never seemed to concede to gold its 
paramount rank and influence. But that might only have been because 
she had never known the want of it, or had never seen a lump worth 
stealing, which I was sure that this must be ; and the unregenerate state of 
all who have never been baptized had been impressed on me continually. 
How could I mistrust a Christian, and place confidence in an Indian? 
Therefore I tried to sleep without telling any one, yet was unable. 

But, as it happened, my good discovery did not keep me so very long 
awake, For on the following day our troop of horsemen returned from 
San Francisco. Of course I have done very foolish things, once and 
again throughout my life; but perhaps I never did anything more 
absurd than during the morning of that day. To begin with, I was up 
before the sun, and down at the mill, and along the plank, which I had 
removed overnight, but now replaced as my bridge to the pinewood 
pile. Then I gazed with eager desire and fear—which was the stronger, I 
scarcely know—for the yellow undergleam, to show the safety of my 
treasure. There it lay, as safe as could be, massive, grand, and beautiful, 
with tones of varying richness, as the ripples varied over it. The pale 
light of the morning breathed adewy lustre down the banks; the sun 
(although unrisen here) drew furrows through the mountain gaps; the 
birds from every hanging tree addressed the day with melody; the 
crystal water, purer than devotion’s brightest dream, went by ; and here 
among them lay unmoved, unthought of, and inanimate, the thing which 
to a human being is worth all the rest put together. 

This contemplation had upon me an effect so noble, that here I 
resolved to spend my time, for fear of any robbery. I was afraid to 
gaze more than could be helped at this grand sight; lest other eyes 
should spy what was going on, and long to share it. And after hurrying 
home to breakfast and returning in like haste, I got a scare, such as I 
well deserved, for being so flurried and foolish. 

The carpentry of the mill-wheel had proved so very staunch and 
steadfast, that even in that raging deluge the whole had held together. 
It had been bodily torn from its hold, and swept away down the valley ; 
but somewhere it grounded, as the flood ebbed out ; and a strong team 
had tugged it back again. And the Sawyer had vowed that, come what 
would, his miil should work with the self-same wheel, which he with 
younger hands had wrought. Now this wheel (to prevent any warp, 
and save the dry timber from the sun), was laid in a little shady cut, 
where water trickled under it. And here I had taken up my abode, to 
watch my monster nugget. 

I had pulled my shoes and stockings off, and was paddling in the 
runnel, sheltered by the deep rim of the wheel and enjoying the water. 
Little fish darted by me, and lovely spotted lizards played about, and I 
was almost beginning even to forget my rock of gold. In self-defence, it 
is right to say, that for the gold, on my own account, I cared as much as 
I might have done for a fig worm-eaten. It was for Uncle Sam, and all 
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his dear love, that I watched the gold, hoping in his sad disaster to 
restore his fortunes. But suddenly over the rim of the wheel (laid flat 
in the tributary brook) I descried across the main river a moving com- 
pany of horsemen. 

These men could have nothing to do with Uncle Sam and his party ; 
for they were coming from the mountain-side, while he would return by 
the track across the plains. And they were already so near that I 
could see their dress quite plainly, and knew them to be Mexican rovers, 
mixed with loose Americans. There are few worse men on the face of 
the earth than these, when in the humour, and unluckily they seem almost 
always to be in that humour. Therefore, when I saw their battered sun- 
hats, and baggy slouching boots, I feared that little ruth, or truth, or 
mercy dwelled between them. 

On this account, I shrank behind the shelter of the mill-wheel, and 
held my head in one trembling hand, and with the other drew my wind- 
tossed hair to smaller compass. For my blood ran cold at the many 
dreadful things that came into my mind. I was sure that they had 
not spied me yet; and my overwhelming desire was to decline all 
introduction. 

I counted fourteen gentlemen, for so they always styled themselves, 
and would pistol any man who expressed a contrary opinion—fourteen 
of them rode to the brink of the quiet blue river, on the other side; and 
there they let their horses drink, and some dismounted and _ filled 
canteens, and some of longer reach stooped from the saddle and did like- 
wise. But one, who seemed to be the captain, wanted no water for his 
rum. 

“Cut it short, boys,” I heard him say, with a fine South Californian 
twang (which, as well as his free swearing, I will freely omit). “If we 
mean to have fair play with the gal, now or never’s the time for it—old 
Sam may come home almost any time.” 

What miserable cowards ! Though there were so many of them, they 
really had no heart to face an old man known for courage. Frightened 
as I was, perhaps good indignation helped me to flutter no more, and 
not faint away, but watch those miscreants steadily. 

The horses put down their sandy lips, over and over again, to drink, 
scarcely knowing when they ought to stop, and seemed to get thicker 
before my eyes. The dribbling of the water from their mouths prepared 
them to begin again, till the riders struck the savage unrowelled spur 
into them. At this, they jerked their noses up, and looked at one an- 
other, to say that they expected it, and then they lifted their weary legs 
and began to plash through the river. 

It is a pretty thing to see a skilful horse plod through a stream, pro- 
bing with his eyes the depth, and stretching his head before his feet, and 
at every step he whisks his tail, to tell himself that he is right. In my 
agony of observation, all these things I heeded, but only knew that I had 
done so, when T thought long afterwards. At the moment I was in such 
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a fright, that my eyes worked better than my mind. However, even so, 
I thought of my golden mill-stone, and was aware that they crossed 
below, where they could not see it. 

They gained the bank upon our side, within fifty yards of where I 
crouched ; and it was not presence of mind, but abject fear, which kept 
me crouching. I counted them again, as they leaped the bank, and 
seemed to look at me. I could see the dark array of eyes, and could 
scarcely keep from shrieking. But my throat was dry, and made no 
sound, and a frightened bird set up a scream, which drew off their 
attention. 

In perils of later days, I often thought of this fear, and almost felt 
that the hand of Heaven had been stretched forth, on purpose to help 
my helplessness. 

For the moment, however, I lay as close as if under the hand of the 
evil one ; and the snorting of the horses passed me, and wicked laughter 
of the men. One was telling a horrible tale, and the rest rejoicing in it ; 
and the bright sun, glowing on their withered skin, discovered perhaps 
no viler thing in all the world toshine upon. One of them even pointed 
at my mill-wheel with a witty gibe—at least perhaps it was wit to him 
—about the Sawyer’s misfortune, but the sun was then in his eyes, 
and my dress was just of the colour of the timber. So on they rode, 
and the pleasant turf (having lately received some rain) softly answered 
the kneading of their hoofs, as they galloped away, to surround the 
house. 

I was just at the very point of rising, and running up into the dark 
of the valley, when a stroke of arithmetic stopped me. Fourteen men 
and fourteen horses, I had counted on the other side ; on this side I could 

‘not make any more than thirteen of them. I might have made a mis- 
take ; but still I thought I would stop just a minute to see. And in 
that minute I saw the other man walking slowly on the opposite bank. 
He had tethered his horse, and was left as outpost, to watch and give 
warning of poor Uncle Sam’s return. 

At the thought of this, my frightened courage, in some extraordinary 
way, came back. I had played an ignoble part thus far, as almost any 
girl might have done. But now I resolved that, whatever might happen, 
my dear friend and guardian should not be entrapped, and lose his life 
through my cowardice. We had been expecting him all the day ; and if 
he should come and fall into an ambush, I only might survive to tell the 
tale. I ought to have hurried and warned the house, as my bitter con- 
science told me; but now it was much too late for that. The only 
amends that I could make was to try and warn our travellers. 

Stooping as low as I could, and watching my time to cross the more 

* open places, when the sentry was looking away from me, I passed up the 

winding of the little watercourse, and sheltered in the swampy thicket, 
which concealed its origin. Hence I could see for miles over the plain, 
broad reaches of corn-land already turning pale, mazy river fringed with 
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reed, hamlets scattered among clustering trees, and that which I chiefly 
cared to see, the dusty track from Sacramento. 

Whether from ignorance of the country or of Mr. Gundry’s plans, the 
sentinel had been posted badly. His beat commanded well enough the 
course from San Francisco ; but that from Sacramento was not equally 
clear before him. For a jut of pine-forest ran down from the mountains, 
and cut off a part of his view of it. I had not the sense, or the presence 
of mind, to perceive this great advantage, but having a plain quick path 
before me, forth I set upon it. Of course if the watchman had seen me, 
he would have leaped on his horse and soon caught me; but of that I 
scarcely even thought ; I was in such confusion. 

When I had run perhaps a mile (being at that time very slight, and 
of active figure), I sawa cloud of dust ahout two miles off, rising through 
the bright blue haze. It was rich yellow dust of the fertile soil, which 
never seems to cake orclot. Sometimes you may walk for miles, with- 
out the smallest fear of sinking ; the earth is so elastic. And yet with a 
slight exertion, you may push a walking-stick down through it, until the 
handle stops it. My heart gave a jump; that cloud of dust wasa sign 
of men on horseback. And who could it be but Uncle Sam, and Firm, 
and the foreman Martin ? 

As soon as it began to declare itself, it proved to be these very three, 
carelessly lounging on their horses’ backs, overcome with heat, and dust, 
and thirst. But when they saw me there all alone under the fury of the 
sun, they khew that something must have gone amiss, and were all wide 
awake in a moment. 

“ Well now,” said the Sawyer, when I had told my tale, as well as 
short breath allowed ; “put this thing over your head, my dear, or you 
may gaina sunstroke. I call it too bad of them skunks to drive you in 
Californy noon, like this.” 

“Oh, Uncle Sam, never think of me; think of your house, and your 
goods, and Suan, and all at those bad men’s mercy !” 

“ The old house ain’t afire yet,” he answered, looking calmly under 
his hand in that direction. “ And as for Suan, no fear at all. She knows 
how to deal with such gallowses; and they will keep her to cook their 
dinner. Firm, my lad, let us go and embrace them.’ They wouldn’t 
a’made much bones of shooting us down, if we hadn’t known of it, and if 
they had got Miss afore the saddle. But if they don’t skip bail, as soon 
as they see me ride up to my door, my name’s not Sampson Gundry. 
Only you keep out of the way, Miss Remy. You go to sleep a bit, that’s 
a dear, in the graywitch spinny yonder, and wait till you hear Firm 
sound the horn. And then come you in to dinner-time ; for the Lord is 
always over you.” 

I hastened to the place which he pointed out—a beautiful covert of 
birch-trees—but to sleep was out of the question; worn out though I 
was with haste and heat, and (worst of all) with horror. In a soft mossy 
nest, where a breeze from the mountains played with the in and out ways 
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of the wood, and the murmurous dream of genial insects now was 
beginning to drowse upon the air, and the heat of the sun could almost 
be seen, thrilling through the alleys, like a cicale’s drum—here in the 
middle of the languid peace, I waited for the terror of the rifle-crack. 
For though Uncle Sam had spoken softly, and made so little of the 
peril he would meet, I had seen in his eyes some token of the deep wrath 
and strong indignation which had kept all his household and premises 
safe. And it seemed a most ominous sign that Firm had never said a 
word, but grasped his gun, ard slyly got in front of his grandfather. 
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